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HE national caseload for each 
of the five public assistance 
programs changed only slightly 
from July to August. In old-age as- 
sistance the downward trend in the 
number of recipients continued; thus 
in August, for the first time since 
1948, fewer than 2.5 million persons 
were receiving assistance under this 
program. In the program of aid to 
dependent children, which in July 
had experienced its first decrease in 
9 months, a rise of 850 in the num- 
ber of families assisted brought the 
total caseload to 645,000. More than 
half the States (27) aided more fam- 
ilies in August than in July. State 
changes ranged from an increase of 
3.9 percent to a decline of 2.2 per- 
cent; all the largest changes, how- 
ever, were in States with relatively 
small caseloads. 

The number of persons receiving 
aid to the blind, in all States com- 
bined, dropped only slightly to 108,- 
600. In aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, primarily as a result 
of comparatively new programs in 
some States and the recent applica- 
tion of a more liberal definition of 
incapacity in Mississippi, the number 
of recipients continued upward, total- 
ing 285,900 in August. About 291,000 
cases were receiving general assist- 
ance—1,000 more than in July. The 
rise was attributable largely to the 
increase in Puerto Rico; changes in 
the other States for which informa- 
tion was reported were about evenly 
divided between increases and de- 
creases. 

Expenditures for assistance, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical 
care, rose slightly, to $256.6 million. 
The change in expenditures for each 
of the five programs was also rela- 
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tively slight—0.4 percent or less. The 
largest change, an increase of $311,- 
000, occurred in the program of old- 
age assistance, and total payments 
for aid to dependent children and 
general assistance also went up. In 
aid to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, total 
payments dropped. 

Average payments for the five as- 
sistance programs remained practical- 
ly unchanged for the country as a 
whole, although in a few States the 
average payment changed substan- 
tially in one or more programs. In 
Hawaii the temporary inclusion in 
the budget of an extra clothing al- 
lowance for school children was re- 


sponsible for a $10 increase in the 
average payment per family receiving 
aid to dependent children. Outstand- 
ing changes in average payments 
among other States were in general 
related directly to vendor payments 
for medical care. In Nevada such 
payments in behalf of recipients of 
old-age assistance were resumed. 
after having been temporarily dis- 
continued, and payments in behalf 
of recipients of aid to the blind were 
initiated. Vendor payments for medi- 
cal care were also initiated for re- 
cipients of the special types of pub- 
lic assistance in Wyoming. In both 
States, as a result, average payments 
in the programs involved went up 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 
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Average weekly payment for total unem- 
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August July August 
1957 1957 1956 

aqiahiader a 10,678 10,567 8,566 
heat nas $577 $570 $452 
$64.22 $64.10 $63.15 
$69.52 $67.58 $72.89 
ea Re: 2,498 2,501 2,515 
Saeed 2,399 2,391 2,225 
ati anioa ors 109 109 106 
286 286 262 
Cacewenas 291 290 297 
Se $59.19 $59.01 $55.29 
cues 97.08 96.83 90.06 
Me aay ee 64.28 64.32 61.07 
59.34 59.46 56.85 
ee ele Meee 55.83 55.78 54.05 
db aaewesia 842 1,267 837 
1,022 1,061 932 
hag & Bi. $121 $130 $112 
S ii ee es $27.87 $27.59 $27.04 








considerably. Large increases in ay- 
erage payments in old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind in Minnesota 
and in old-age assistance and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled in North Dakota offset, to a 
great extent, comparable declines 
that were produced by changes in 
vendor payments in July. 

The largest decreases in average 
payments for the four special types 
of public assistance were reported 
by Oregon. They were, however, 
largely the result of procedural 
changes rather than actual declines 
in the amounts of assistance avail- 
able to recipients; averages for Sep- 
tember are expected to be substan- 
tially higher than those reported for 
August. 


@ The number of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance beneficiaries 
increased sharply in the year follow- 
ing the enactment of the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 
By the end of August 1957, 10.7 mil- 
lion persons were receiving monthly 
benefits, 2.1 million more than the 
number a year earlier. The number 
of aged beneficiaries—men aged 65 
or over and women aged 62 or over— 
increased 1.9 million, and there was 
a rise of 149,000 in the number of 
dependent or surviving children (in- 
cluding persons over age 18 receiving 
“childhood disability’ benefits) and 
their mothers. Percentage increases 


ranged from 36 percent for persons 
receiving wife’s or husband’s and 
widow’s or widower’s benefits to 6 
percent for persons receiving moth- 
er’s benefits; the overall increase was 
23 percent. Aged beneficiaries num- 
bered 8.7 million and made up al- 
most 83 percent of all persons receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, compared with 80 percent 
a year earlier and with 72 percent in 
August 1950. Monthly disability in- 
surance benefits were first payable 
for July 1957, and, by the end of 
August, almost 110,000 disabled work- 
ers aged 50-64 were receiving benefits. 

At the end of August, monthly 
benefits were being paid at a monthly 
rate of $576.8 million, almost 28 per- 
cent higher than the rate a year 
earlier. The increase of $124.4 mil- 
lion was due chiefly to the rapid 
growth in the old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiary rolls and to 
the commencement of disability in- 
surance benefit payments. Other con- 
tributing factors were the rising pro- 
portion of benefits computed on the 
basis of earnings after 1950 and the 
increasing number computed under 
the provisions permitting as many 
as 5 years of lowest earnings and per- 
iods of total disability to be dropped 
in figuring the amount of the average 
monthly wage. Much of the increase 
in the number of beneficiaries re- 
sulted from awards to (1) women 
aged 62-64 who qualified under the 


1956 amendment lowering to 62 the 
minimum retirement age at which 
women may qualify for benefits and 
(2) self-employed farmers and other 
workers who qualified for benefits 
solely as a result of work newly cov- 
ered under the 1954 amendments. 
Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level and totaled 172,200 
in August—the thirty-sixth consecu- 
tive month in which such awards 
have exceeded 100,000. About 4,400 
monthly “childhood disability” bene- 
fits were awarded to totally disabled 
persons aged 18 or over whose dis- 
ability began before they reached 
age 18. By the end of August, such 
benefits had been awarded to 18,800 
persons. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $8.6 million were made in 
August; these payments were based 
on the earnings records of 43,200 
deceased workers. The average lump- 
sum payment per worker was $199.05. 
A period of disability was estab- 
lished for almost 13,000 workers in 
August; the total number of workers 
for whom a period of disability had 
been established since July 1955 was 
313,000. About 7,300 applications from 
workers for a period of disability 
were denied in August; the total 
number of denials since July 1955 
was 251,000. By the end of August, 
27,800 persons who had applied for 
“childhood disability’ benefits were 
found to have been totally disabled 
(Continued on page 10) 





August 
1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) ...................0e+- 68,994 
nie a sa a tds Sa sal lg fe catalan algae a RTA 66,385 
OU S65 It es Yah Sue's Wve Sind (atl a ane ee 2,609 
Personal income |! 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

I at AR es Saicig la wi 6k WX k-w cee ee Re $347.3 
Wage and salary disbursements....................ccccccccceces 241.5 
ei cs on so Rah 0 ice ak 0a Ap RN ee ae 41.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 41.9 
Social insurance and related payments. ...............ccsecccees 16.0 
a i a uty ka 4 ie ge Bosal 6d ke 2.8 
i 8A Be a6 ak so Sak inn ib 6 5 RIGRSG.SIR Buen la Niwa aee iwi 10.5 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 6.9 

(ensumer. price index, + 4 all items... ...........00sctarsiom ociwces 121.0 
Nr A oe a ie a is scien cs csc sais sal Waaanans we aes GHE 117.9 
RN IE tin NCS zs ie oa 'b Saat, ca SN ee 138.6 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with the 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000—300,000 a month 


the same amount. 


July August Calendar year 
1957 1956 1956 1955 
70,228 68,947 67,530 65,847 
67,221 66,752 64,979 63,193 
3,007 2,195 2,551 2,654 
$346.2 $329.3 $326.9 $305.9 
240.9 228.8 227.2 210.3 

41.2 39.8 39.6 39.2 
41.8 40.2 39.8 37.3 
16.0 13.7 14.2 13.0 

re | 2.5 2.6 2.5 
10.5 10.0 9.2 8.8 
6.9 5.8 5.7 5.2 
120.8 116.8 116.2 114.5 
117.4 113.1 111.7 110.9 
138.4 133.3 132.6 128.0 


for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates by almost 


’ Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The extent to which old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits meet the total needs of the beneficiaries has important 
implications for the size and cost of public assistance. To 
measure the relationship between the two programs, reports 
are obtained once each year from all States on the concur- 
rent receipt of insurance benefits and assistance payments. This 
article is based on reports for early 1957. 


benefits have had an increas- 

ingly significant effect on pub- 
lic assistance in the past few years. 
Before the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, the number of 
insurance’ beneficiaries and _ the 
amount of the individual benefit paid 
were both so low that the effect on 
public assistance was relatively small. 
In 1948, for example, when the Ad- 
visory Council to the Senate Finance 
Committee was conducting studies 
that led to the amendments of 1950, 
about 75 percent more aged persons 
were receiving old-age assistance than 
were receiving benefits under the in- 
surance program. Today the trend 
is reversed, and the difference be- 
tween the numbers benefited by each 
of the two programs is considerably 
greater—there are almost three times 
as many aged beneficiaries as recip- 
ients of old-age assistance. In addi- 
tion, there were twice as many or- 
phans in 1948 receiving survivor 
benefits under the insurance program 
as were receiving payments under the 
program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Today orphans receiving sur- 
vivor benefits under the insurance 
program outnumber by more than 
6 to 1 those receiving aid to depend- 
ent children. 

Because of ihe growing importance 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits as a source of income for 
aged persons and paternal orphans 
and the increasingly supplementary 
role of public assistance, annual re- 
ports are obtained from all the States 


() ener and survivors insurance 


* Division of Program Statistics and An- 
alysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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to measure the extent to which aged 
persons and families with dependent 
children receive payments under the 
two programs. This article sum- 
marizes information reported early 
in 1957. It discusses also the trends 
in and relationships between the two 
programs during the past 9 years 


by SuE OssMAN* 


and the changes the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
made in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance that affect public assistance. 
Individuals qualify for insurance 
benefits through their own earnings 
in covered employment or the earn- 
ings of specified relatives. These 
benefits are paid no matter what re- 
sources the beneficiaries may have. 
Public assistance payments, on the 
other hand, are made only if the 
recipients do not have enough in- 
come to meet their minimum basic 
needs at the standard set by the 
State assistance agency. Insurance 
beneficiaries, therefore, may receive 


Population aged 65 and over in the United States and persons receiving 
payments under Social Security Act programs for the aged, 1948-57 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


"24 AGED POPULATION NOT RECEIVING OAA OR OASI 
OAS! AGED BENEFICIARIES ONLY 
RECIPIENTS OF BOTH OAA AND 
OAA RECIPIENTS ONLY 
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assistance if their benefits and other 
income do not meet their needs as 
defined by the State. They must, of 
course, also meet the other eligibility 
requirements set by the State in 
which they live. 

Major changes in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance under the 1956 
amendments made benefits payable 
to more persons. The provisions that 
will have the greatest impact on the 
public assistance programs are those 
that (1) lowered the minimum eligi- 
bility age for women from 65 to 62, 
with actuarially reduced benefits to 
women workers and wives (effective 
November 1956); (2) extended child’s 
benefits to dependent disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 and over who became 
totally disabled before age 18 (first 
payable for January 1957); and (3) 
provided for the payment of benefits 
to totally disabled workers aged 50- 
64 who meet specified eligibility re- 
quirements pertaining to work his- 
tory and disability (first payable for 
July 1957). 

To meet Federal and State needs 
for data tc be used for planning pur- 
poses and in interpreting program re- 
lationships, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance has developed a plan for 
measuring the effect of these amend- 
ments on the assistance programs; 
the immediate effect is not expected 
to be large. Because of the different 
effective dates of the amendments 
and the time factor involved both in 
identifying persons as possibly eligi- 
ble for benefits and in the filing and 
adjudication of claims, this plan will 
continue to be used by State assist- 
ance agencies through December 
1957. An article analyzing the data 
will appear in the BULLETIN next 
year. 


Aged Persons Receiving 
OASI and OAA 


The growth in the total popula- 
tion aged 65 and over from the mid- 
dle of 1948 to early 1957 is shown 
in the accompanying chart. The chart 
also shows the number in the aged 
population who were receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
and the number who were recipients 
of old-age assistance. The growth in 
the total number of persons aged 65 
and over was slow but steady through- 
out this period, amounting to 28 per- 
cent or about 3 percent a year. Al- 


though the yearly rate of increase 
for this group was considerably less 
rapid than the yearly rate of increase 
in beneficiaries, it was twice the rate 
for the general population. The num- 
ber of insurance beneficiaries aged 
65 and over increased from 1.5 mil- 
lion to 7.1 million, or 389 percent, 
during the same period. The old- 
age assistance rolls rose somewhat 
from 1948 to 1950 and then started 
to decline after the 1950 amendments 
were passed. From September 1950 
to February 1957 the number of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance de- 
creased 11 percent—from 2.8 million 
to 2.5 million. Finally, the number of 
persons aged 65 and over receiving 
both insurance benefits and old-age 
assistance increased from 146,000 in 
July 1948 to 555,300 in February 
1957, an increase of 280 percent 
(table 1). 

The shift in the roles of the insur- 
ance program and the old-age as- 
sistance program is clear from a com- 
parison of the changes in the pro- 
portion of the aged population bene- 
fiting under each program. From 
September 1950 to February 1957 the 
proportion receiving insurance bene- 
fits almost doubled, rising from 177 
per 1,000 persons aged 65 and over 
to 490 per 1,000. In contrast, the pro- 
portion receiving old-age assistance 
declined from 226 per 1,000 aged per- 
sons to 172 per 1,000, a drop of al- 
most 24 percent. 

Only five States now have more old- 
age assistance recipients per 1,000 
aged persons in the population than 


aged insurance beneficiaries. These 
States are largely rural, and large 
segments of their populations are 
farmers. Because coverage under the 
insurance program was not extended 
to many of these workers until 1954, 
very few of the retired workers in the 
five States have had an opportunity 
to attain insured status. In addi- 
tion, many of the aged were unable 
to save for their retirement because 
the average income levels in these 
States are relatively low. Consequent- 
ly, when they were no longer able 
to work, they became dependent. The 
proportion of the aged population re- 
ceiving benefits will increase substan- 
tially in these States, however, after 
the full effect of the extension of 
coverage to farm operators and farm 
workers is felt. 

There are several reasons why the 
old-age assistance recipient rate for 
the country as a whole has not 
dropped as sharply as the beneficiary 
rate has risen in the past few years. 
First, the assistance rolls include 
many persons who are too old to 
have acquired insured status under 
the insurance program. The typical 
recipient of old-age assistance is a 
widow, almost 75 years old, who lives 
in a rural area.! Many aged recipi- 
ents have not worked in recent years, 
and some are widows whose husbands 
had died before they had an oppor- 


1Frank J. Hanmer, “Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance: Personal and Social Char- 
acteristics,” Social Security Bulletin, April 
1957. 


Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI benefits 
and assistance payments, 1948-57 


| Aged persons receiving both 


























Families with children receiving 
OASI and OAA both OASI and ADC 
Percent of— Percent of— 
Month and year — ar DE 
7 | wy OASI | 
Number | Aged | | Number | 
OASI OAA ae | ano 
benefi- recipients | | with families 
claries | | children 

mana } = 

| | | 
yy eee ere 146,000 10.0 | 6.1 | 21,600 | 6.7 4.8 
September 1950.........-..----- 276,200 | 12.6 9.8 | 32,300 | 8.3 4.9 
2 ee eee 376,500 | 11.9 13.8 | 30,700 6.7 5.0 
wwe), eee 406 ,000 12.0 15.1 | 30,000 | 6.1 5.0 
a 8 | ae 426,500 | 10.7 16.3 30,600 | 5.7 5.3 
ee, eee | 463 ,000 9.7 18.0 | 31,900 | 5.4 5.9 
OE Eee 488 ,800 6.7 19.2 | 32,100 | 4.9 5.2 
February 1956 2................ 516,300 8.0 20.4 | 32,600 | 4.6 5.3 
og Sea eae 555,300 7.8 22.2 | 31,900 | 4.2 5.1 


1 November 1953 data for ADC families. 
2 Data for ADC families for March 1956 for 20 


| 
| 


States, November 1955 for 1 State, and May 1956 
for 1 State. 
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tunity to obtain insured status under 
the insurance program. They will 
very likely need assistance the rest 
of their lives. Secondly, many re- 
tired persons have had too little time 
in covered employment to entitle 
them to benefits large enough to meet 
all their basic needs. They too may 
have to apply for assistance to sup- 
plement their benefits. Finally, the 
insurance benefit is scaled to replace 
only part of the worker’s wage loss 
at retirement. Complete protection 
for beneficiaries who have special 
needs, especially medical care needs, 
is therefore not provided. Public as- 
sistance will continue to be a neces- 
sary supplement for such persons. 
While the total number of old-age 
assistance recipients continues to de- 
cline, the number of insurance bene- 
ficiaries who receive old-age assist- 
ance to supplement their benefits con- 
tinues to increase. In February 1957, 
555,300 persons received both insur- 
ance benefits and old-age assistance 
—a rise of 39,000 or 7.4 percent from 
the preceding February (table 1). The 
increase can be attributed both to the 
growth of the insurance program 
and to changes in State policies gov- 
erning old-age assistance. Congress 
had amended the Social Security Act 
early in the fiscal year to provide in- 
creased Federal participation in pay- 
ments to recipients of the federally 
aided programs. With need deter- 
mined on a more nearly adequate 
basis in most States as a result of 
this amendment, it was possible for 
a larger number of persons who re- 
ceived small insurance benefit checks 
also to qualify for old-age assistance. 
More than twice as many persons 
were receiving both types of payment 
in February 1957 (555,300) as in 
September 1950 (276,200). In gen- 
eral, the annual increases amounted 
to between 20,000 and 40,000. Im- 
mediately after the 1950 amendments, 
however, there was a much sharper 
rise, primarily because of the large 
number of newly eligible beneficiaries 
who were awarded benefits near or at 
the minimum. With the minimum 
benefit then payable to retired work- 
ers set at $20, a considerable number 
of the old-age assistance recipients 
who received benefits for the first 
time continued to need assistance. 
Although the number of aged bene- 
ficiaries who also receive assistance 
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Table 2.—Number of aged OASI beneficiaries per 1,000 population aged 65 
and over and percent of OAA recipients with OASI benefits, February 


1957 


OASI bene- 
ficiaries per 


State ! and benefi- | 1,000 popula- | aa 


ciary-rate group 





| tion aged 65 | Less 
and over than 10 
Total, 53 States_____| 490 | 
Less than 350: | 
Mississippi-.- -------| 267 8.8 
North Dakota- 279 
South Carolina_ } 320 6.3 
Arkansas. - 332 8.0 
South Dakota 335 
Oklahoma._---- 336 
Georgia___- le 336 
Louisiana -- _- 339 
New Mexico---- 341 
350-399: 
Tennessee 8.5 
North Carolina. 8.8 
Texas. -- 
Alabama 
Nebraska__- 
Kentucky 
Iowa 
400-449: 
Montana._ peice 407 
| RE TEESE: 412 
Wyoming _- 419 
Districtof Columbia 422 
Minnesota___- 433 7 
Virginia _. | 434 6.3 
Colorado 441 
Missouri 441 
Idaho- -- 442 
450-499: 
Arizona | 472 
Utah_- | 496 |- 
West Virginia 499 | don 
500-549: 
Illinois _- — 500 
Vermont. ; 500 
Hawaii---- 506 
Wisconsin 508 | 
Maryland __ ek 509 
Alaska . | 520 
Indiana. - : 523 
Ohio__-_.. | 524 
California } 527 
550-599: | 
Washington ---- | 551 
Michigan__- sel 557 
Florida. | 558 | 
Delaware... _..----.-} 566 | 
Pennsylvania___---- 571 
New York-.. 582 
oie oa Oe ee 585 
EERE 587 | 
Maine..._- eka eee 588 
New Hampshire. --| 593 
| 
600 or more: | | 
Massachusetts 614 
Connecticut_-. iz 621 
New Jersey-....---- 623 . 
Rhode Island.------| ee ee 





1 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are not shown 
because they did not report any cases receiving both 
assistance payments and insurance benefits. 
has risen, the percentage that such 
beneficiaries represent of all aged 
beneficiaries has declined. Less than 
8 percent of the 7.1 million persons 
aged 65 and over receiving insurance 
benefits in February 1957 also re- 
ceived payments under the old-age 
assistance program. In September 
1950, August 1951, and February 
1952 the proportion had been ap- 


Percent of OAA recipients with OASI benefits 
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2For Arizona, March 1957 data; for Nevada, Jan- 
uary 1957 data. 


proximately 12 percent. Since the 
average benefit paid to all aged bene- 
ficiaries has increased and will con- 
tinue to increase for some time— 
partly as a result of the growing pro- 
portion of benefits being computed 
on the basis of earnings after 1950— 
relatively fewer aged beneficiaries 
need to apply for supplementary as- 
sistance. 








On the other hand, as total old- 
age assistance caseloads decline and 
the number of aged recipients with 
both assistance and insurance pay- 
ments increases, the proportion of re- 
cipients with benefits goes up. By 
February 1957, more than 22 percent 
of all old-age assistance recipients 
were beneficiaries under the insur- 
ance program, compared with less 
than 10 percent in September 1950. 


State Changes, February 1956- 
February 1957 


Although old-age assistance case- 
loads in most States were smaller in 
February 1957 than they had been a 
year earlier, the number of recipients 
who also had insurance benefits was 
larger in all but 12 of the 51 States? 
and in all but three States repre- 
sented a somewhat higher proportion 
of all recipients. One of the 12 States 
(Oregon) reported the same number 
of beneficiary-recipients in both years. 
All the States with no increase in 
the number of beneficiary-recipients 
had percentage decreases in their 
total assistance caseloads during the 
12 months that exceeded the national 
average. The changes in the number 
of recipients who also received bene- 
fits were small in most States. Only 
three States showed changes of as 
much as 3,000. Texas reported 4,200 
more beneficiary-recipients, Louisiana 
3,800, and Alabama 3,500—changes 
that represent increases of 14.2 per- 
cent for Texas, 15.6 percent for 
Louisiana, and 34.3 percent for Ala- 
bama. 

Of the States with fewer benefi- 
ciary-recipients only two—Maryland 
and South Carolina—had decreases 
of more than 100. In Maryland the 
number of aged persons receiving 
both types of payment dropped by 
157, and in South Carolina the de- 
crease was 164. 


State Differences 


The proportion of recipients of old- 
age assistance who also received in- 
surance benefits ranged from 6.3 per- 
cent in South Carolina and Virginia 
to 48.8 percent in Nevada (table 2). 
The proportion tends to be small in 


2Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
which reported no cases receiving both 
assistance payments and insurance bene- 
fits, are excluded from the State analyses. 


States with relatively few benefici- 
aries among the aged population. In 
addition, the aged who receive bene- 
fits are less likely to be eligible for 
assistance in States where limited 
funds in relation to the number of 
needy persons result in low assistance 
payments. Both conditions are most 
likely to be found in States whose 
economies are largely agricultural. 
Although the 1954 amendments that 
extended the coverage of the insur- 
ance program to farm operators and 
additional agricultural workers will 
raise the proportion of beneficiaries 
among the aged population in the 
agricultural States, few insurance 
beneficiaries will be eligible for as- 
sistance because of limited assistance 
funds in these States. 

In seven States, fewer than 9 per- 
cent of the aged assistance recipients 
also received benefits. All are lo- 
cated in the South, and in all ex- 
cept West Virginia the aged bene- 
ficiary rate was substantially less 
than the national rate of 490 per 
1,000 persons aged 65 and over. West 
Virginia’s rate of 499 per 1,000 was 
slightly higher than the national av- 
erage; because the State’s assistance 
standards and payments are low, 
however, few beneficiaries are likely 
to have resources that are less than 
the standard set by the agency to 
measure need. Some of the aged 
beneficiaries in West Virginia also 
receive payments from the United 
Mine Workers Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund. The fund pays benefits 
at a flat monthly rate of $100, and 
retired mine workers who receive 
benefits both from it and under the 
Federal insurance program would not 
be eligible for assistance. The aver- 
age assistance payments to all aged 
recipients in the seven States in this 
group ranged from $28.77 to $36.92; 
nationally, the average payment was 
$58.00. 

At the other extreme, in 11 States 
30 percent or more of the old-age 
assistance recipients also received 
insurance benefits. All the States 
in this group are located in the 
Northeast and West, and most of 
them are highly industrialized. Nine 
have beneficiary rates that are sub- 
stantially higher than the national 
average, and all make assistance pay- 
ments that are higher than the na- 
tional average. The States that make 


the highest assistance payments are 
in this group. 

Insurance beneficiaries make up 
10-20 percent of the old-age assist- 
ance caseload in 16 States. Most of 
these States have beneficiary rates 
less than the national average, but 
in five (Delaware, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania) the 
rates are higher than the rate for 
the Nation as a whole. Average as- 
sistance payments vary widely among 
the 16 States, ranging from $38.64 
to $84.13. 

In the remaining 17 States, 20-30 
percent of the assistance recipients 
also had insurance benefits. In only 
three (the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
and Utah) was the percentage of 
recipients also getting benefits less 
than that for the country as a whole. 
The beneficiary rates were less than 
the national average in seven of 
these States, and in six the average 
assistance payment was less than 
the national average. None of the 
17 States is among those with the 
highest or lowest average payment 
per recipient. 

In general, as the number of in- 
surance beneficiaries increases, the 
proportion also receiving assistance 
decreases. Eight States, however, 
showed a higher percentage of bene- 
ficiaries on the assistance rolls in 
February 1957 than in the preceding 
February. Since all but one of them 
(New Mexico) are located in the 
agricultural South, the increase re- 
flects the extension of coverage in 
1950 and 1954 to a total for the 
Nation of approximately 2.1 million 
farm workers. The 1954 amendments 
also extended coverage to about 3.3 
million self-employed farm operators, 
but few of them are likely to be 
eligible for assistance in these South- 
ern States because of low assistance 
standards. The increase in the per- 
centage of beneficiaries on the as- 
sistance rolls in New Mexico reflects 
to some extent the elimination of the 
State’s lien law and liberalizations 
in its relatives’ responsibility law. 
Only four States—Delaware, Illinois, 
New York, and Virginia—showed no 


8’Farm operators have to clear at least 
$400 a year on their farms to be eligible 
for coverage, and in some Southern States 
this amount of income would make them 
ineligible for old-age assistance. 


Social Security 


change in the proportion of aged 
beneficiaries also receiving assistance. 

There is extreme variation among 
the States in the proportion of aged 
beneficiaries who receive assistance 
to supplement their incomes. In 14 
States less than 5 percent of the 
aged beneficiaries received assist- 
ance; Virginia reported the smallest 
proportion—0.9 percent (table 3). In 


four States more than 20.0 percent of 
the aged beneficiaries received sup- 
plementary assistance, and in Louisi- 
ana the percentage was 40.7. 

As would be expected, the propor- 
tions of beneficiaries getting assist- 
ance are low in States with rela- 
tively low recipient rates for old-age 
assistance and, with a few excep- 
tions, are relatively high in States 


Table 3.—Number of OAA recipients per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over and percent of aged OASI beneficiaries receiving OAA, February 
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1 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are not shown 
because they did not report any cases receiving both 
assistance payments and insurance benefits. 
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2For Arizona, March 1957 data; for Nevada, 


January 1957 data. 


providing old-age assistance to a 
larger proportion of the aged popu- 
lation. In February 1957, for the 
country as a whole, there were 172 
old-age assistance recipients per 1,000 
persons aged 65 and over. Of the 12 
States with recipient rates of less 
than 100, only one showed that more 
than 5 percent of the aged insurance 
beneficiaries were also receiving old- 
age assistance. It is clear, therefore, 
that in these States relatively few 
aged persons in either the beneficiary 
or nonbeneficiary group were on the 
assistance rolls. As the State rates 
approached the national recipient 
rate for old-age assistance, the pro- 
portion of insurance beneficiaries 
who received old-age assistance gen- 
erally increased. A mixed picture is 
presented by the 22 States in which 
the proportion of the aged population 
getting assistance exceeded the na- 
tional rate. Included in this group 
are four States with more than 20 
percent of the aged beneficiaries also 
receiving old-age assistance. In one 
State, Louisiana, more than 2 out 
of 5 aged beneficiaries were receiving 
supplementary assistance. At the 
other end of the scale, three States 
—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee—provided assistance 
to only 1 aged beneficiary out of 
every 20. 


Families With Children 
Receiving OASI and ADC 


In February 1957, children in fam- 
ilies receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits numbered more 
than 1.3 million—2.3 percent of all 
children in the general population. 
Families receiving aid to dependent 
children included almost 1.8 million 
children or 3.0 percent of the total 
child population. Only 6.7 percent 
of the children in beneficiary famil- 
ies received aid to dependent chil- 
dren (table 4). 

The assistance program provides 
financial assistance to children de- 
prived of parental support or care 
by the death, physical or mental 
incapacity, or continued absence 
from home of a parent. Because of 
the growth of the insurance program 
and the sharp decline in recent years 
in the total number of orphans, only 
a relatively small proportion of the 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children are on the assistance rolls 








because of the death of a parent. In 
early 1956, the latest period for 
which data are available, 13 percent 
of all families were receiving aid to 
dependent children because of the 
father’s death, compared with 17 
percent in late 1953 and 24 percent 
in 1948. About 23,000 families, or 
3 out of 10 assistance families with 
the father dead, received both survi- 
vor benefits under the insurance pro- 
gram and payments under aid to de- 
pendent children in February 1957. 

Children who are eligible for in- 
surance benefits are also found 
among the families in which the 
father is reported as absent or in- 
capacitated. Data on fathers in fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren are reported by States biennially 
in terms of the ‘‘most recent’ father 
in the family. Some families in which 
the most recent father is absent or 
incapacitated include children who 
are receiving insurance benefits on 
the basis of the earnings record of 
a father who has died. In other fam- 
ilies an aged, retired father is an 
insurance beneficiary, and the chil- 
dren receive insurance benefits based 
on his earnings. Children in a few 
families are reported receiving in- 
surance benefits on the basis of the 
earnings record of a deceased mother. 
In still other families a retired grand- 
parent is the beneficiary. 

These are the situations accounting 
for more than 9,000 of the families in 
which both assistance payments and 
insurance benefits were being re- 
ceived in February 1957. Of all the 
families receiving both types of pay- 
ments, about 80 percent received in- 
surance benefits based on the earn- 
ings record of a father who died, 
about 17 percent received benefits on 
the basis of a retired father’s earn- 
ings record, and about 3 percent re- 
ceived benefits on the basis of a 
deceased mother’s earnings record. 

The number of families receiving 
insurance benefits and aid to depend- 
ent children concurrently—unlike the 
number of aged receiving benefits 
and assistance payments—decreased 
from February 1956 to February 
1957. About 31,900 families, or 5.1 
percent of all families getting aid 
to dependent children, received both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
payments in February 1957, com- 
pared with 32,600 families in the 


preceding February. The proportion 
of beneficiary families with children 
who received aid to dependent chil- 
dren to supplement their insurance 
benefits continued to decline, indica- 
ting that increased insurance bene- 
fits are more often meeting the total 
needs of families made dependent 
because of the father’s death. About 
4.2 percent of the beneficiary fam- 
ilies received aid to dependent chil- 
dren in February 1957; in Septem- 


ber 1950 the proportion had been 
twice as large—8.3 percent. 
Beneficiary families receiving aid 
to dependent children generally had 
more children than other beneficiary 
families. Although such families 
made up 4.2 percent of all benefi- 
ciary families with children, the child 
beneficiaries in these families repre- 
sented 6.7 percent of all child bene- 
ficiaries. Under the insurance pro- 
gram, benefits to families with chil- 
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1 For Arizona, March 1957 data; for California, 
October 1956 data for ADC; and for Nevada, January 
1957 data for OAA. 

2 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are not shown 
because they did not report any cases receiving both 


assistance payments and insurance benefits. 

3 Data given in terms of children because OASI 
data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. 
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dren cannot be more than 80 per- 
cent of the wage earner’s average 
monthly earnings or more than $200, 
whichever is less. Those families 
receiving benefits based on a low 
average wage would be most likely 
to need supplementary assistance, 
and the need would tend to increase 
in proportion to the number of child 
survivors. In early 1956 the average 
number of children per family re- 
ceiving both insurance benefits and 
aid to dependent children was 3.1, 
compared with an average of 2.7 
children per family receiving aid to 
dependent children only. 

State data showing the extent of 
concurrent receipt of payments un. 
der the two programs are presented 
in table 4. The variations among 
the States reflect, as in old-age as. 
sistance, the extent of insurance cov- 
erage and differences in assistance 
policies. They also are affected by 
differences in the proportion of needy 
families in which the father is dead. 


Effect of OASI on 
Assistance Costs 


Because all income and resources 
of the recipient are taken into ac- 
count in determining the amount of 
his need, assistance payments to per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits were, on the aver- 
age, 21 percent less than payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance 
alone. The average old-age assist- 
ance payment for recipients getting 
both insurance benefits and assist- 
ance payments was $48.00 in Febru- 
ary 1957; the average amount of 
assistance for recipients not getting 
insurance benefits was $60.77. These 
amounts represented an average in- 
crease from the preceding February 
of $3.26 for beneficiary-recipients and 
$4.38 for other recipients. Assistance 
payments to aged persons who also 
received insurance benefits in Feb- 
ruary 1957 amounted to $26.7 million, 
or 18.4 percent of total old-age as- 
sistance payments. 

The average insurance benefit re- 
ceived by aged persons getting both 
assistance and benefits in February 
1957 was $40.08 or about 30 percent 
less than the average benefit for all 
aged beneficiaries. The average bene- 
fit was $1.38 higher than that a year 
earlier, partly because of the grow- 
ing proportion of benefits computed 
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on the basis of earnings after 1950.1 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits have also reduced costs in 
the program for aid to dependent 
children. As an increasing number 
of orphans have received insurance 
benefits, fewer families with children 
dependent because of the father’s 
death are receiving aid to dependent 
children and relatively less assistance 
goes to families receiving insurance 
benefits than to other families. The 
average assistance payment in Feb- 
ruary 1957 to families receiving both 
types of payments was $75.75; to 
families not receiving insurance bene- 
fits the average payment was $96.39. 
Assistance payments to families re- 
ceiving both insurance benefits and 
assistance totaled $2.4 million and 
accounted for 4 percent of all pay- 
ments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children. 

The average benefit to families re- 
ceiving both aid to dependent chil- 
dren and insurance benefits was 
$63.41 in February 1957, virtually the 
same as that a year earlier. The 
average family benefit for all survi- 
vor families consisting of widows and 
children in February 1957 was 
$126.20, or about twice that received 
by those who were also receiving aid 
to dependent children. 


Summary and 
Future Trends 


Since 1950, old-age and survivors 
insurance has increasingly assumed 
the major role in providing basic 
economic security to aged persons 
and to survivors of deceased wage 
earners. Almost three times as many 
aged persons now receive insurance 
benefits as are dependent on public 
assistance. In February 1957, 26.3 


1The average benefit paid to beneficiary- 
recipients may be slightly overstated be- 
cause of the inclusion of insurance bene- 
fits paid to wives aged 62-64 whose per- 
sonal requirements (food, clothing, or 
medical care, for example) were included 
in the budget for the recipient. A few 
old-age assistance cases included a wife 
aged 62-64 who became eligible for a 
wife’s benefit under the provision in the 
1956 amendments that reduced the retire- 
ment age for women. Because her insur- 
ance benefit was taken into consideration 
in determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payment to the recipient, the com- 
bined benefit of the recipient and spouse 
was included in the reports. 


percent of the population aged 65 
and over who did not have insurance 
benefits received old-age assistance, 
but less than 8 percent of the insur- 
ance beneficiaries aged 65 and over 
were on the assistance rolls. Some 
persons aged 65 and over would be 
receiving old-age assistance if it were 
not for their insurance benefits. A 
rough estimate of what the size of 
the old-age assistance program would 
be if there were no social insurance 
program is obtained by applying the 
old-age assistance recipient rate of 
the nonbeneficiary aged population 
(26.3 percent) to all persons aged 65 
and over in the population. If it 
were not for the insurance program, 
there would be at least half again as 
many persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance as are on the assistance 
rolls today. 

Only a small proportion of the 
payments made under the program 
for aid to dependent children (13 
percent) go to children in need be- 
cause of the death of a parent, the 
major risk to children for which the 
insurance program makes provision. 
Of the almost 2 million paternal or- 
phans in the Nation today, only 10 
percent are dependent on public as- 
sistance for support.5 This percent- 
age includes 4 percent of the paternal 
orphans who receive aid to depend- 
ent children and survivor insurance 
benefits concurrently. In contrast, 
almost 60 percent of the children 
under age 18 with the natural father 
dead are in receipt of survivor bene- 
fits. 

With the gradual maturing of the 
insurance program, there is reason 
to believe that in the years ahead 
old-age assistance will tend more and 
more to assume its role as a residual 
or supplementary program and old- 
age and survivors insurance will be 
the primary income-maintenance 
program for the aged to an even 
greater extent than it is today. Since 
9 out of every 10 families would 
receive benefits if the breadwinner 
should die, practically all those who 
become orphans in the future will 
get insurance benefits. Because the 
insurance program will be providing 
income to a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the population aged 65 


5See the Bulletin, August 1957, pages 
15-16. 








and over, it is reasonable to expect 
that aid to dependent children will 
become the largest public assistance 
program and that old-age assistance 
will take a secondary role. Aid to 
dependent children will be almost 
wholly confined to meeting need 
arising from causes other than death 
of a parent. 

The percentage of the aged popula- 
tion receiving old-age assistance will 
continue to decline; because of the 
growth in the aged population, how- 
ever, the number of aged recipients 
will decline very slowly and old-age 
assistance will remain a relatively 


large-scale program for years to come. 
A higher proportion of the total old- 
age assistance caseload will be in- 
surance beneficiaries, since most per- 
sons reaching retirement age in the 
future will have benefit rights either 
as workers or dependents of insured 
workers. The proportion of recipients 
of old-age assistance who receive in- 
surance benefits concurrently—now 
22.2 percent— may be more than 
doubled by 1970. Old-age assistance 
will be a program primarily for aged 
persons who do not qualify for bene- 
fits and for beneficiaries who have 
special needs that cannot be met 


from their insurance benefits plus 
whatever other resources or savings 
they may have. 

Cash insurance benefits to perman- 
ently and totally disabled workers 
aged 50-64, first payable for July 
1957, will not have much effect on 
persons now receiving aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Most of the recipients under the as- 
sistance program will not be able to 
meet the earnings requirements un- 
der the insurance program, and it is 
estimated that only 1 out of every 
20 will become a beneficiary under 
the new provision. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
before reaching age 18; applications 
from 3,600 persons had been denied 
because the requirements for dis- 

ability were not met. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs and under 
the program of unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal workers de- 
clined seasonally in August. During 


10 


the month workers filed 842,000 in- 
itial claims, which represent new un- 
employment; this total was about a 
third less than that in July. Insured 
unemployment dropped less sharply, 
by 10 percent, to a weekly average 
of 1,150,700. Slightly more than 1 
million workers received benefit pay- 
ments in August—4 percent less than 
in July but 10 percent more than 
in August 1956. Although total bene- 
fits fell off 7 percent from the July 
total to $121.3 million, they were 


8 percent greater than the amount 
paid a year earlier. 

The average weekly check for 
total unemployment was the highest 
paid in the history of the program. 
For the Nation as a whole the aver- 
age was $27.87—82 cents more than 
the average a year earlier. A sub- 
stantial part of the increase resulted 
from changes in State laws; in six 
States the average weekly check was 
more than $5 higher than that paid 
in August 1956. 


Social Security 











Social Security in Central America 


The programs of social security in the Central American 
nations, like those of many other nations, have shown con- 


siderable development in recent years. 


As part of the Bulletin’s 


continuing efforts to give a comprehensive picture of social 
security in the world today, the following summary review of 
the programs of the five Central American States is presented. 


first adopted general social in- 

surance laws, the nations of Cen- 
tral America—Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua—have continued to develop 
and expand their social security pro- 
grams. Legislation in Guatemala 
dates from 1946, in El Salvador from 
1949, and in Nicaragua from Decem- 
ber 1955. The laws all cover more 
than one risk and have, in most 
cases, established the policy and 
basis for expanding coverage and 
providing protection against a grow- 
ing variety of risks. Even the one 
country without a general social se- 
curity act is committed to the same 
policy, for Honduras adopted in 1955 
the Fundamental Charter of Labor 
Guarantees that provides for the 
eventual establishment of all the 
major forms of social security. 

The Central American programs 
operate in the principal urban cen- 
ters and have only limited application 
among the agricultural laborers who 
form an important part of the em- 
ployed populations. The need for 
covering such workers is recognized 
in the legislation, but the initial de- 
velopment has been among workers 
in industry and commerce and fre- 
quently in public employment. The 
largest coverage of agricultural work- 
ers is in Guatemala. All the pro- 
grams are financed by tripartite con- 
tributions coming from workers, em- 
ployers, and Government. In one or 
two instances the Government con- 
tribution has been suspended or tem- 
porarily curtailed because of special 
circumstances. 


| the 16 years since Costa Rica 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of Commissioner. 
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While there is a basic similarity 
among the programs, the various 
countries have developed their own 
distinctive approaches to the prob- 
lem of social security. Costa Rica 
emphasizes health and maternity in- 
surance. (Unless otherwise specified, 
health insurance programs include 
cash benefits as well as medical 
care.) Guatemala has concentrated 
its major effort on an accident 
insurance program (including non- 
work-connected accidents), supple- 
mented more recently with maternity 
benefits. El Salvador combines work- 
men’s compensation with health in- 
surance and maternity protection in 
the first phase of its social insurance 
operations. All the programs that 
are in operation provide medical 
care, and in several of the countries 
social insurance funds have built and 
equipped medical installations. 

Something of the evolution of 
these programs, as well as the nature 
of the protection now provided by 
each of them and the size of the 
operations, appears in the following 
review. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica enacted workmen’s 
compensation legislation on January 
31, 1925, after the creation in Oc- 
tober 1924 of the National Insurance 
Bank that was granted, and still 
retains, a monopoly of life, fire, auto- 
mobile, and work-accident insurance 
in the country. 

Legislation establishing the Minis- 
try of Public Health and Social Pro- 
tection was adopted in 1927 and was 
followed in 1928 by the formation 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare. 


by Cart H. FarMAn* 


The first general social insurance 
act (adopted November 1, 1941) 
created the Costa Rican Social In- 
surance Fund. It established the 
objective of providing health, mater- 
nity, old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance, with contributions to be 
paid by employers, insured workers, 
and the Government. Coverage was 
eventually to include private and 
public wage and salary workers, 
agricultural and domestic workers, 
homeworkers, and the self-employed. 
The law gave large powers to the 
Social Insurance Fund, authorizing 
it to determine contributions and 
benefits. 

Cash and medical benefits for sick- 
ness and maternity, and the lump- 
sum payment in the event of death, 
went into operation September 1, 
1942. Contributions for these risks 
were set at 2.5 percent of wages from 
the employer, 2.5 percent from the 
insured person, and 1 percent from 
the Government. 

Basic related legislation of this 
period includes the constitutional 
amendments of June 1943 and the 
Labor Code of August 23, 1943. The 
amendments introduced into the Con- 
stitution a section on “Social Guaran- 
tees,” and the Labor Code incorpor- 
ated without important changes the 
workmen’s compensation law of 1925. 
The Labor Code also made the Min- 
istry of Labor and Social Welfare 
responsible for enforcing social legis- 
lation. 

A new social insurance law was 
enacted on October 22, 1943, and 
implementing regulations were issued 
November 15. Health and maternity 
benefits were continued, with opera- 
tions extended to the six largest 
cities. The contribution rates were 
revised in 1952, as shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 

New responsibilities were given the 
Social Insurance Fund by an act of 
August 6, 1945, which made it the 
country’s principal agency for low- 
cost housing, a function it performed 
until a law of October 28, 1954, cre- 


il 








ated the National Institute of Hous- 


ing and City Planning. Other ac- health insurance 


tivities of the 1940’s 


introduction of medical care for de- 
pendents of insured workers and the 


and Turrialba. 


Country and enabling 
legislation 


Costa Rica (Law 17, Oct. 22, 
1943, Social Insurance; super- 
sedes origina] act, Nov. 1, 
1941. Regulation of Dec. 17, 
1946, established old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insur- 
ance. Regulation of Feb. 4, 
1952, as amended, governs 
health and maternity insur- 
ance. Labor Code, Aug. 26, 
1943, as amended, governs 
workmen’s compensation.) 


El Salvador (Decree 1263, Dec. | 


3, 1953, Social Insurance 
Law; supersedes original act 
of Sept. 28, 1949. Decree No. 
37, May 10, 1954, Regulation 


for the Application of So- | 
cial Insurance. Regulations, | 
1956). 


Guatemala (Legislative Decree 


No. 295, Oct. 30, 1946, as | 


amended, Organic Law of 
the Guatemalan Social Se- 
curity Institute. Regula- 
tion, June 30, 1949, as 
amended, General Accidents. 
Regulation, Mar. 21, 1953, 
as amended, Maternal and 
Child Protection.) 


See footnotes at end of tabk. 
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included the issued an order 


through the early stages of the 


1946, for the establishment of old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
construction of hospitals in San José ance. This program covers a rela- 
tively small number of white-collar 
After successfully carrying and executive workers in private em- 





ployment and a wider range of Gov- 


program, the Fund ernment employees. 


on December 17, 


A new constitution was adopted on 


November 8, 1949; like its predeces- 
sor, it includes social guarantees. A 
regulation issued April 15, 1952, made 
minor changes in the health and ma- 
ternity insurance provisions. More 


Social insurance in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua: 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivers insurance 





Benefits 


Contributions 





Old-age: Payable at age 65, after 180 monthly 
contributions; basic amount, 40% of average 
salary in last 10 years of employment, plus 
annual increment of 1.5% of average earnings 
for each contribution year after first 3. Min- 
imum, 40 colones a month; maximum, 90% 
of average earnings (subject to earnings max- 
mum of 400 colones a month). 

Invalidity: Payable after 36 monthly contribu- 
tions; pension computed as for old age (with 
same minimum and maximum), except that 
earnings are based on last 3 years of employ- 

| ment. 

Survivors: Widow or dependent invalid wid- 
ower, 30% of pension paid or payable to the 
| insured, plus 15% of that pension for each 
| child under 16 (30% to each full orphan). 
Dependent parents, 15% of insured worker’s 
pension each. Dependent brothers or 
sisters, 10% of insured worker’s pension 
each. Maximum, 100% of pension paid or 
payable to the insured. Widow and or- 
phans have first claim. Dependent father 
must be aged 65 or invalid. 





Worker, employer, and Govern- 
ment: 2.5% each of worker’s 
wages up to 400 colones a 
month. 











Health and maternity insurance 





Benefits 


Medical services 





Sickness: Insured worker, after 4 weekly | 
contributions, is entitled to general and 
specialist services, dental care, hospital care, 
and medicines for up to 52 weeks. Also, 75% 
of cost of prescribed appliances and 15 colones 
for eyeglasses. Dependents in some areas 
receive same sickness benefits as insured, for | 
26 weeks. Full medical care up to age 2 for 
children of mothers insured at confinement 
and continuing in covered employment. 
After 8 contributions, dependents eligible. 

Maternity: Insured woman, with 6 months’ 
contributions in 12 months preceding con- | 
finement, receives medical, surgical, and 
hospital services, medicines, and milk for 
infant for 5 months if unable to nurse child. 





Sickness: Insured worker and dependents 
receive medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, 
dental, hospital, and laboratory services up 
to 26 weeks (may be extended to not more 
than 52 weeks). Person who stops working 
must have minimum of 8 weeks’ coverage in 
the 4 months preceding claim. 

Maternity: Same services as for sickness. Also 
necessary care during pregnancy, confine- 
ment, and postnatal period. Provided to 
insured woman or wife of insured man; 26 
weeks of coverage in the 12 months before 
confinement required. Prenatal care given 
under same conditions as sickness benefit. 





Sickness: None, except under general accident 
insurance (shown under ‘‘workmen’s com- 
pensation’’). 

Maternity: For insured woman or wife or 
common-law wife of insured worker, pre- 
natal, obstetrical, and postnatal care, in- 
cluding treatment for any illness resulting 
from confinement if discovered within 6 
months; layette; milk or other diet if needed. 
Rehabilitation services, including needed 
medical care, available to insured women 
in case of extended temporary disablement 
resulting from maternity. 
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extensive 
posed, but the program was 


erating with a sufficient surplus to 


permit them. 


The oldest agency concerned with 
social insurance in Costa Rica is 
the National Insurance Bank (also 
referred to as the National Insurance 


liberalizations were pro- 


not op- 


Institute) . 


Benefit and contribution provisions, by type of program, 1957 


Health and maternity insurance—Continued 





Benefits—Continued 





Contributions 





preceding illness. Duration, 25 
weeks. Qualifying period, 4 weekly 
contributions in 4 weeks preceding 
illness. Waiting period, 4 days. 


Maternity: Insured woman 
months’ contributions in preceding 
12 months receives 50% of earnings 
for 30 days before and 30 days after 
confinement. 


Sickness: Rate, 75% of average base 
wage for first 60 days; 40% there- 
after. Reduced 50% if hospitalized 
and no dependents (minimum, 
1 colon). Duration, up to 52 weeks. 
Waiting period, 3 days. Qualifying 
period, 8 weeks’ coverage in the 3 
calendar months preceding claim. 


Sickness: None, except under general 
accident insurance (shown under 
‘‘workmen’s compensation’’.) 

Maternity: For insured woman, full 
wage for 30 days before and 45 days 
after confinement. For illness 
caused by pregnancy or confine- 
ment, full wage for 3 months; there- 
after % of wage. For rehabilitation 
services, funeral benefit, and sur- 
vivor benefit, same rate as under 
general accident insurance; payable 
to minor and invalid children de- 
pendent on insured person at time 
of her death. 
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Sickness: Rate, 50% of wage in month | 


Death: Funeral benefit, 137.50 colones. | 
with 6 | 


if services to dependents 


are provided. 
Employer: 3% of 


wages 


paid; 5% if services to 


dependents 
vided. 


are 


| Government: 1% of wages 
of covered workers; 2% 


if services to 
dents are provided. 


Worker: 2.5% of wage. 3 

Employer: 5% 
paid. 3 

Government: 2.5% 
wages. 3 


Worker: 1% of wage. 


58). 








depen- 


of wages 


of 


Employer: 2% of wages 
paid. 
Government: 1% 


(tem po- 
rarily suspended, 1955- 


Worker: 3% of wages; 4% | Medical, surgical, and 


pro- 


It is the exclusive carrier 
of accident and other forms of insur- 
ance but shares administration of 
workmen’s compensation with county 
Officials, local courts, and the labor 
tribunals of the country. The Bank 
has a Board of six directors, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Re- 


public, and a manager who is in 
charge of personnel and other ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The other agency, the Social In- 
surance Fund, has responsibility for 
social insurance other than work- 
men’s compensation. Its Board of 
Directors is composed of seven mem- 





Workmen’s compensation ! 





Benefits 





Services 





Cash 


Contributions 





hospital care as neces- 
sary; medicines; ortho- 
pedic appliances’ to 
value of 300 colones; 
cost of room and board 
if not hospitalized and 
medical care is given 
away from home. 


| Same as for sickness, plus 


| Under 


prosthetic and _ ortho- 


pedic appliances. 


general accident 
insurance, services same 
for work-connected and 
non-work-connected ac- 
cidents to insured per- 
sons. 


| Medical, surgical, and 
hospital care; appli- 
ances; transportation 


and board and lodging 
if treatment must be 
received away from 
home. Physical and 
occupational rehabilita- 
tion services. Reim- 
bursement for medical 
costs incurred in acci- 
dent sustained outside 
country. 


| Permanent total disability: 60% of 


| Permanent partial disability: Accord- 


| 
| 


Temporary disability: 50% 





up to 52 weeks. 

Permanent total disability: 6634% of 
wage, payable for 10 years. 

Permanent partial disability: 50% of 
wage loss, according to schedule, 
payable for 5 years. 

Death: Funeral payment of 200 
colones, plus transportation cost to 
200 colones if death occurs away from 
home. 

Survivor pension: 30% of earnings to 
widow if no children, 20% to full 
orphan, 15% to half orphan, 10% to 
father aged 50 or invalid, 10% to 
other dependent relatives. Individ- 
ual amounts reduced if more than 1 
survivor is entitled. Maximum 
survivor pensions, 60% of earnings. 
va and children have first 
claim. 


Temporary disability: Same as for 
sickness, paid from day following 
injury until recovery or certification 
of permanent disability. 


annual base wage; increased to 90% 
if constant attendance required. 


ing to schedules and in proportion 
to loss in earning capacity; loss must 
exceed 20%. 

Death: Funeral benefit, 150 colones. 

Survivor pension: Spouse or common- 
law wife and children under 16 
entitled to 40% of permanent total 
disability pension for 1 survivor; 
60% for 2; 80% for 3; and 100% for 4 
or more. Paid to age 18 if child is 
still in school. Spouse receives 40% 
of benefit; remainder is divided 
equally among others. 





Under general accident 
eash benefits same for work-con- 
nected and non-work-connected 
accidents to insured persons. 

Temporary disability: 3% of wage, 
beginning day after injury. 

Permanent disability: Lump sum of 
180-800 quetzales, according to type 
ofinjury. During period of rehabili- 
tation, 15-22.50 quetzales a month, 
plus 10 quetzales for each dependent. 
Pension for total disability, % of | 
wage. 

Death: Funeral benefit, 60 quetzales. 

Survivor pension: 10 quetzales a month 
each for (a) widow, (b) children 
under age 18 (no age limit if invalid), 
(c) mother, (d) common-law widow 
and children, (e) father and grand- 
parents if over age 60, (f) any other 
person proving dependency. Pen- 
sion doubled if ouly 1 beneficiary. 
Benefits increased by 3% in zones | 
with higher living costs. 


insurance, 


| 


of wage Employer: Full cost; rate 


varies with risk. 


(’) 


Worker: 134% of wage. 
Employer: 2%% of wages 


paid. 
Government: 14% of 
wages. Because of spe- 
cial financial condi- 
tions, Government 
share suspended, 1955- 
58. Government con- 
tinues to pay employ- 
er share for public 
employees. 
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bers, appointed by the President for 
5-year terms and eligible for reap- 
pointment. Labor and management 
are represented, and one member 
must be a physician. The autonomy 
of this policy-making body is un- 
usual; its members are authorized by 
law to “perform their duties with 
absolute independence of the Execu- 
tive Power.” The fund has—and has 
used—the power to cover new risks, 
extend the program to new areas, 
change contribution rates, and gen- 
erally modify important parts of the 
program. 

The following data summarize the 
Fund’s operation in 1953—the most 
recent year for which fairly com- 
plete information is available.! 


1For 1955 coverage under health and 
maternity insurance is estimated at 79,491 
and under old-age, invalidity, and survi- 
vors insurance at 19,875. Cash sickness 
benefits paid amounted to 965,450 colones 
and maternity benefits to 276,684 colones, 
or a combined total of 1,242,134 colones. 


{Amounts in colones; the colon is 15 cents 


in U.S. currency] 





Item 1953 
Number of workers covered: | 
ES ee ee ae 73,705 
As percent of labor force_-_-----.--- 27.8 
Ee ee ee eee Pere 19,901,120 
Health and maternity insurance. -- 14,983,736 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
0 SES 
Benefit costs, total.......-- te 
Health and maternity insurance_ -- 
Conn BANOS... .wcic2---..., achemel 
Medical services_-......--.------ 
Old-age, invalidity, and survivors | 
insurance . 


4,917,384 

10,023 ,938 
9,819,219 

1,148,746 

8,670,473 

204,719 


El Salvador 


Social insurance in El Salvador 
had its beginnings with the work- 
men’s compensation law of May 11, 
1911, which remained in effect, as 
amended, until 1956 in the areas 
where the law on social insurance 
had not been introduced. A law for 
the protection of salaried employees 
was adopted on June 9, 1927. Among 
other regulations, it contained pro- 
visions for dismissal wages. 


Nearly 20 years later, on January 
15, 1946, the National Labor Depart- 
ment came into existence as a divi- 
sion-to-be of the planned ministry of 
labor. Toward the end of the same 
year—on October 15—the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare was cre- 
ated. 

Serious planning for social security 
began about this time, and a three- 
member committee was formed to 
study foreign systems and draft a 
bill. Its work was completed by May 
22, 1947, when a proposed law was 
submitted to the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare. Several suc- 
cessive committees contributed plan- 
ning and redrafting services until 
the country’s first general social in- 
surance law was adopted September 
28, 1949, and became effective Oc- 
tober 12. It was a broad enabling 
law that looked to the gradual 
growth of most forms of social se- 
curity covering most of the Nation’s 
population. 


Social insurance in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua: 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insurance 


Country and enabling 
legislation 


Nicaragua (Labor Code, Jan. 


Benefits 


| 
Old-age: Payable at age 60 (or age 65, at option | 


Contributions 





Worker: 4% of wage. ® 





12, 1945, workmen’s compen- 
sation. Decree No. 161, 
Dec. 22, 1955; Organic Social 
Security Law. Regulations, 
Oct. 24, 1956.) 4 


Survivors: 


of insured person), after 750 weekly contri- 

butions—monthly pension equal to 30% of | 
basic wage, plus supplements of (1) 1.5% of | 
basic wage for each 50 weeks of contributions 

after first 150 paid before qualifying for pen- | 
sion and (2) 1% of basic wage for each 50 | 
contributions thereafter. To provide sup- 

plement for wife or companion and, if | 
insured person is invalid, for each dependent 
child under age 14, pension is increased by | 
10% of basic pension and first supplement. | 
Maximum, 80% of wage. Retirement from 
covered employment required. 


Invalidity: 150 weekly contributions required 


person must be able to earn no more than 
33% of usual earnings of healthy person of | 
similar training, etc. Pension is 30% of basic 

wage (monthly average of last 3 years of 

employment), plus 1.5% of basic wage for 

each 50 weekly contributions after the first 

150 (% benefit payable for 34-50% disability). 

Increased by dependent’s supplement as 

for old age; same maximum. 

Widow or invalid, dependent 

widower: 50% of pension of insured person 

or of amount to which he would have been 

entitled for total disability. Payable to 

widow for 2 years if under age 45 and not an 

invalid; otherwise normally payable for life 
or until remarriage. Each legitimate child 

under age 14, half widow’s benefit; full 

orphan, same as widow. Maximum survi- | 
vor pensions, 89% of basic earnings of insured | 
person. Same qualifying period as for 
invalidity. 


| 

in the 6 years preceding incapacity; insured 
| 

| 

} 





Employer: 8% of wages paid. 5 


Government: 4% of wages, plus 
employer share for covered 


public employees. 5 


Contributions based on wage 
weekly 
average wage creditable, 618 


classes; maximum 


cordobas. 


Health and maternity insurance 


Benefits 





| Medical services 





| Sickness: Insured worker, after 4 weekly con- 
tributions in 9 weeks preceding claim (or 12 
contributions in last 6 months), is entitled to 
medical, surgical, specialist, hospital, and 
dental services (prosthesis excluded), and 
medicines—up to 26 weeks for 1 illness (may 
be extended). Dependents not eligible 
initially. Enterprises with own hospitals 
may by contract provide medical care and 
have part of contributions as employer 
excused. 

Maternity: Insured wornan or wife of insured 
man, after 16 weekly contributions in 9 
calendar months preceding confinement, 

receives medical, hospital, and dental services 

| and medicines before, during, and after 

confinement. Prenatal care provided if 4 

contributions paid in 9 weeks preceding 

confinement. Special aid, in cash or kind, for 
care of infant in first 6 months. 











1 Costa Rica has separate system under law of 1924 as amended; administered 


by National Insurance Bank (exclusive insurer). 


Program shown for Guatemala 


is general accident insurance, covering work-connected and non-work-connected 


accidents. 


2 Provided for in general enabling law; not yet in operation. 
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3 Same contribution covers health and maternity insurance and workmen’s 


com pensation. 


4 Medical and related services for sickness and maternity were inaugurated in 
the Managua area in the first quarter of 1957; cash benefits were not paid initially, 


and information on the first date for such payments is not available. 


The first 


Social Security 
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The Institute of Social Insurance 
created by the law was formally es- 
tablished by the Minister of Labor 
and Social Welfare on December 23, 
1949. In the spring of 1950 its budget 
was approved in preparation for un- 
dertaking benefit operations. 

The Constitution of 1950 had sec- 
tions on social security and on labor, 
including labor inspection. The latter 
provisions resulted in improved en- 
forcement of the workmen’s compen. 
sation legislation. 

Meanwhile the Institute continued 
its intensive planning, the outcome 
of which was the adoption on Decem- 
ber 3, 1953, of a new social security 
measure repealing the act of 1949. 
Employer registration began April 20, 
1954, and the general starting date 
for benefits was July 1, 1954. The 
first outpatient clinic opened in Au- 
gust of the same year. By June 1956 
the social insurance program was 
operating in four of the country’s 
14 Departments: San Salvador, La 


Liberated, La Union, and Sonsonate. 

A new workmen’s compensation 
law was decreed by the Legislative 
Assembly on May 24, 1956. It made 
insurance compulsory through pri- 
vate insurance companies and ex- 
tended coverage to agricultural work- 
ers regularly employed for fixed 
wages. 

In the beginning stages, the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador met the cost 
of providing social insurance serv- 
ices, which were limited to maternity 
care in some areas but provided also 
some sickness benefits. Amending 
legislation of August 1956 provided 
for maintenance of individual rec- 
ords, better enforcement, and the 
collection of contributions from in- 
dividuals retroactively to June 1, 
1956. With these objectives a regis- 
tration of workers and a reregistra- 
tion of employers were carried out 
in the fall of 1956. 

Administration under the Institute 
of Social Insurance is divided be- 


Benefit and contribution provisions, by type of program, 1957—Continued 





Health and maternity insurance—Continued 





Benefits—Continued | 


| 
Cash | 
| 





Sickness: Rate, 60% of wage; reduced | 
¥% if hospitalized and no depend- 
ents. Duration, 26 weeks (may be | 
extended). Qualifying period, 12 
weekly contributions in last 6 cal- 
endar months preceding claim. 

Death: Either adequate funeral or cash 
payment of 600, 1,000, or 1,500 cor- 
dobas, according to wage class in 
last 4 contribution weeks preceding 
death or receipt of pension. If not 
pensioner, must have had 4 weeks of 
contributions or cash benefit in 6 
months preceding death. 

Maternity: Insured woman, 60% of 
wage for 6 weeks before and after 
confinement. Provided after 16 
weekly contributions in 9 months 
preceding confinement. 








Contributions Ee ee eS ee ee 


Services 





(nie bangeiniemadia 
Under Labor Code of 1945: 


( 
Under Labor Code of 1945: 60% of wage 


tween the Board of Directors, which 
determines policy, and the General 
Management, which carries out the 
policy. The Board has 12 members 
—four from Government,? two from 
workers’ organizations, two from em- 
ployers’ organizations, one from the 
Medical College of El Salvador, and 
one from the Dental Society of El 
Salvador. The Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare is chairman, and the 
Director General of the Institute is 
secretary. The Director General and 
the assistant director are named by 
the President of the Republic. Gov- 
ernment members are appointed by 
their respective ministers. The Min- 
istry of Labor and Social Welfare is 
the responsible Government depart- 
ment. 

Data on coverage at the end of 
1955 and financial data from the 


2The Ministries of Finance, Labor and 
Social Welfare, Public Health and Social 
Assistance, and Economy are represented 
by one member each. 





Cash 


Contributions 





_ a ee Employer: Full cost; rate 


varies with risk. 





Medical care, medi- 
cines, and appliances. 





benefits under old-age, invalidity, and survivors insurance will be payable after 
the first 3 years of contributions. Contributions were first collected in February 
1957 for these types of social insurance. Workmen’s compensation provisions of 
the Organic Social Security Law not yet in operation (see footnote 6). 

6 Same contribution covers all programs except workmen’s compensation. 
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determined; temporary disa 
hensive medical and rehabilitative services are specified. 


loss for temporary disability (re- 
duced if accident occurred in small 
undertaking) and lump sum for 
permanent total disability equal to 
620 days’ wages (also reduced for 
small-scale undertaking). Variable 
pension for 5 years is payable for 
permanent partial disability and, 
for survivors, a lump sum not in ex- 
cess of 620 days’ wages. Funeral 
benefit is equal to 1 month’s wages. 








6 Provisions of Organic Social Security Law (not yet in operation )make pen- 
sions payable to pone disabled workers and to survivors at rates to be 
ility benefits (60 percent of wage) and compre- 
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proposed 1956 Budget are shown 
below. 


{Amounts in colones; the colon is 40 cents 
in U.S. currency] 


Item 1956 budg et 





Number of workers covered: | 
, eS Te ee | 


1 43,310 

As percent of labor force. _----- 16.6 
A BS Sa Se ee eee 5,432,000 
Benefit costs, total..........---- 2,814,499 
oO Ue 492,000 
Medical services.............--- Sot 2,322,499 


1 As of December 1955. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala was the first nation in 
the hemisphere to adopt workmen’s 
compensation legislation. In 1906 it 
enacted a “Workmen’s Protective 
Law” providing for benefits in case 
of work accidents. The program was 
to be administered by mutual aid 
funds, and the worker was to pay 
two-thirds the cost. Economic and 
social conditions were generally un- 
favorable, and the law was never 
effectively enforced. 

Twenty years later (April 30, 1926) 
the country adopted its first labor 
code, which included improvements 
in workmen’s compensation and also 
provided for payment to working 
women temporarily absent because of 
maternity confinement. The General 
Office of Public Welfare and Social 
Insurance was created by executive 
order in 1931. About the same time, 
public employee pensions became in- 
creasingly important. A legislative 
decree of April 30, 1932, set up a 
system of contributory pensions for 
government workers, and in 1936 
military pensions were made con- 
tributory. 

Two “secretariats” were created in 
December 1944—one for Government, 
Labor, and Social Welfare and the 
other for Public Health and Social 
Assistance. In the following year, 
under the Constitution of 1945, they 
were raised to cabinet rank and made 
ministries. The Constitution, dated 
March 15, contained sections looking 
to the introduction of social insur- 
ance, and studies for that purpose 
began immediately. 

The same month that the Consti- 
tution was adopted saw the estab- 
lishment of a new and improved 
military retirement system. Later in 
1945 a decree of November 19 created 
a semimilitary noncontributory pen- 
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sion system with potentially broad 
coverage. This decree provided for 
pensions to persons who, as civilians 
or members of the military forces, 
helped defend the political and social 
institutions of the country. 

On October 30, 1946, after ex- 
tended studies and considerable doc- 
umentation, the Organic Law of the 
Guatemalan Social Security Institute 
was adopted. Chief administrative 
officials and a board of directors were 
promptly named, and in mid-1947 
the Institute issued regulations for 
employer registration. The first em- 
ployer contributions were collected 
in December, and benefit operations 
began in January. On January 2, 
1948, the Institute was formally in- 
augurated. 

At this time the program covered 
work injuries in the Municipality of 
Guatemala, and in October 1948 
coverage was extended to several De- 
partments—Guatemala, Escuintla, Iz- 
abal, Sacatepéquez, and Quezalten- 
ango. Protection against non-work- 
connected injuries was added August 
1, 1949, and the expanded accident 
program, providing medical services 
and cash benefits, became effective in 
all the foregoing Departments and in 
one new one, Chimaltenango. There 
was further geographical expansion 
in June 1951 and October 1952. 

The latest benefit to be added was 
maternity protection. On May 1, 
1953, a program of maternity and 
child protection, providing cash and 
medical benefits at confinement, be- 
gan operations in the Department of 
Guatemala. 

A decree of October 15, 1956, cre- 
ated a new Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare, which took over the 
labor functions formerly exercised 
by the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor and the welfare functions per- 
formed previously by the Ministry of 
Public Health. The new Ministry is 
in charge of “supervision, coordina- 
tion, and improvement of the sys- 
tems of social security and welfare.” 
A new constitution and labor code 
were also adopted in 1956. 

By that year, social security 
against accidents was operating in 
the areas where half the population 
lives. Actual coverage, however, was 
about 200,000—approximately 7 per- 
cent of the total population of the 
country—plus dependents. 


Administration of this system is 
the responsibility of the Institute of 
Social Security, a largely autonomous 
organization having a policy-making 
board of six directors (and six al- 
ternates) named by the President 
for terms of 6 years. Represented 
are the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare, the Monetary Board of the 
Bank of Guatemala, the University 
of San Carlos, the Official College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, employer 
organizations, and labor unions. Di- 
rect administration is under the 
manager, who is appointed by the 
Board of Directors. An advisory tech- 
nical council reports to the manager. 

A school of social service has been 
established by the Government, and 
other professional training carried 
out. The Institute has brought mod- 
ern medical care to parts of the coun- 
try where workers had previously 
received little or no medical atten- 
tion. When it is considered neces- 
sary, the rehabilitation service in- 
cludes instruction in reading and 
writing. Emergency accident care is 
given any injured person regardless 
of his affiliation with the Institute. 

Data on operations in the fiscal 
year 1954-553 are shown below. 


{Amounts in quetzales; the quetzal is $1.00 
in U.S. currency] 











Item | 1954-55 

| 

Number of workers covered: | 
| ee pe eee eee 1 203 57% 
As percent of labor force. ___.....__-- | 17.8 
TOO GONE oo ic cc cehee ce ckcwce .| 5,480,621 
Beneht ooste, total..................... 4,138,024 
oy iaauceeee 709 ,356 
Cash benefits..................-.--] 113,127 
Medical services. ..____.-.-- 596 , 229 
po ee ee eee 3,428,668 
Cash benefits............-. 21,471,595 
Medical services____- 1,957,073 
1 Insured only against accidents, but the number 


presumably includes most or all of the 27,000 persons 
covered by maternity insurance. 
2 For work accidents only. 


Honduras 


Honduras has less social insur- 
ance legislation than any of the 
other Central American Republics. 
Plans have been projected at differ- 
ent times, and the basic law of the 
land made provision for social and 
labor legislation as early as 1924, 


% More recent data show total income of 
5,999,000 quetzales for the fiscal year 1955~ 
56, with a budget for the fiscal year 1957— 
58 of 70,005,100 quetzales. 


Social Security 

















under the now obsolete constitution 
of that year. 

Several pension plans for Govern- 
ment employees were set up in the 
1920’s, including that for teachers 
under the 1923 Code of Public Educa- 
tion and the 1923 amendments to 
the Telegraphic and Telephone Law, 
which made provision for Govern- 
ment telegraph workers. The Elec- 
trical Communications Law of 1934 
continued the latter provision. Mean- 
while, in 1928 primary teachers were 
the subject of a retirement act that 
required a 2-percent contribution 
from the instructors. 

Work-accident legislation first 
came with the Mining Code of 1937, 
which contained some provisions con- 
cerning compensation for occupa- 
tional injury. Before that time, in 
the period between the Constitution 
of 1924 and the more conservative 
Constitution of 1936, bills on labor 
and on workmen’s compensation had 
been repeatedly introduced—in 1925, 
1927, 1929, 1931, and 1932. Though 
several came to a vote, none was 
adopted. After 1937 there were few 
general bills of this sort, although 
the Merchant Marine Law of 1943 
provided compensation for maritime 
accidents. 

The problem of workmen’s com- 
pensation, as well as labor conditions 
generally, was assigned for considera- 
tion to a congressional committee 
appointed in March 1950. A general 
workmen’s compensation law was the 
result; it was published February 23, 
1952, and took effect 20 days later. 
The same month witnessed the cre- 
ation of the Department of Labor 
and Social Welfare within the Min- 
istry of Development and Labor. 

The year 1952 also saw enactment 
of a decree setting up a social secur- 
ity fund into which proceeds from 
fines and other money were to be 
paid for eventual use of a proposed 
Social Security Institute. The In- 
stitute has not yet been created. 

Under legislation of 1954, employ- 
ers were required to provide old-age 
and invalidity pensions for wage and 
salary workers with 10 or more years 
of employment. The law applies to 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
banking, and mining establishments 
anywhere in the country. The pen- 
sion varies from 20 percent of the 
last remuneration for a person with 
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10 years’ employment to 60 percent 
for the person retiring after 25 years 
or more. Firms must set aside at 
least 10 percent of their annual 
profits to pay the benefits. Retiring 
workers with 10 years’ service may 
claim the pension at age 55; at age 
60, retirement is compulsory. Per- 
manently incapacitated workers with 
10 years of employment are entitled 
to pensions at the same rate as those 
paid for retirement because of age. 
If the beneficiary dies within the first 
year that he receives the benefit, his 
wife or other survivors are entitled 
to the same pension for the remain- 
der of the year. Several company 
programs in the mining, oil, air 
transport, and fruit industries pro- 
vide sickness, accident, and addi- 
tional retirement benefits. 

On February 16, 1955, the Funda- 
mental Charter of Labor Guarantees 
was adopted. This law has sections 
affirming the right to social security. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s first workmen’s com- 
pensation act was adopted May 13, 
1930, and revised by the Labor Code 
of January 12, 1945. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Labor, which under 
the Labor Code was given charge of 
such public administration as the 
program requires, dates from July 
1952. 

In the absence of general social 
insurance, a number of mutual aid 
societies were formed in the 1930’s 
and later. Ten of the more impor- 
tant, located chiefly in the Managua 
area, had about 2,100 members in 
1952 and assistance funds available 
of about 41,400 cordobas. The main 
benefits were funeral payments, 
weekly payments in case of sickness 
or lump sums for operations, divi- 
dends on earnings of shares, and 
loans from shares to members. These 
societies are regulated by the Com- 
mercial Code and are under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Ministry of 
the Interior and the Ministry of 
Labor. 

The Constitution of 1948 provided 
for social legislation, and social in- 
surance planning began in the 1950’s. 
A report was released in December 
1953, and a committee was formed 
immediately. In April 1954 various 
organizations, including some from 
management, labor, and the medical 


profession, were asked to name repre- 
sentatives to a group studying the 
subject. Technical assistance was ob- 
tained from the International Labor 
Office. 

The Minister of Labor named a 
planning committee for social secur- 
ity in May 1955 that included repre- 
sentatives from interested groups, 
and this body prepared a draft bill 
in September 1955 that was approved 
by the President and submitted to 
the National Congress. As the Or- 
ganic Social Security Law, it passed 
both houses and was signed on De- 
cember 22, 1955. The measure took 
effect January 2, 1956, with the es- 
tablishment of the National Social 
Security Institute. 

The program was to be put into 
effect gradually, with the risks to be 
covered in the following order: sick- 
ness and maternity, work injuries, 
old age, invalidity, death, and unem- 
ployment. In October 1956 it was 
announced that benefits would be 
provided in the Managua area early 
in 1957. Contribution rates were 
fixed at 16 percent of wages, payable 
one-half by the employer and one- 
fourth each by the worker and the 
Government and covering the risks 
of sickness, maternity, old-age, in- 
validity, and death. 

Medical and related services for 
sickness and maternity were inaug- 
urated in the first quarter of 1957 
in the Managua area. Cash sickness 
and maternity benefits were not paid 
initially, and no information is avail- 
able on the beginning date for these 
payments. Benefits under old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors insurance 
will not be payable until contribu- 
tions have been made for 3 years. 
The first contributions for these 
types of social insurance were col- 
lected in February 1957; the Gov- 
ernment, the National Railway, 
banks, and certain public utility 
companies were the first employers 
to pay. 

Under the Organic Social Security 
Law, administration is in the hands 
of the National Social Security In- 
stitute. This law also provides for 
an assistance organization—primar- 
ily for the provision of medical and 
institutional care—to be known as 
the National Assistance and Social 
Welfare Board. The act is thus a 
broad social security measure. The 
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National Social Security Institute is 
charged with the administration of 
the social insurance programs, as 
well as preliminary research and 
preparation. Its three principal con- 
stituent organs are the Council of 
Directors, the General Management, 
and the Technical Council. 

The Institute’s Council of Directors 
is identical in composition with the 
Council of Directors of the National 
Assistance and Social Welfare Board. 
It has 15 members—four from work- 
ers’ organizations, three from em- 
ployer groups, one from the Medical 


College, one from the minority party, 
and six from the Government. The 
latter are the chairman, the Minister 
of Labor, Minister of Public Health, 
Minister of Economy, Minister of 
Finance, and the Director General 
of the National Social Security In- 
stitute. 

The national budget of 272 million 
cordobas for 1956-57 included 14 
million cordobas for social insurance, 
the amount calculated as equivalent 
to the Government contribution and 
its share as employer of covered pub- 
lic workers. There are as yet no 


statistics on the operations of the pro- 
gram. 

The gainfuliy employed population 
was estimated in 1953 at about 330,- 
000, of whom 234,000 were in agri- 
cultural and stock-raising pursuits. 
Gainfully employed persons in urban 
areas, including some in agriculture, 
numbered about 182,000, and the 
original estimates indicated that 
about 127,000 would eventually be 
covered by social insurance. At the 
present time, however, the number 
is much smaller, since the zone of 
operations is restricted. 





Notes and Brief 


State-Chartered Credit 
Unions in 1956 * 


In 1956 business activity reached 
a new high for a peacetime period, 
and credit union operations likewise 
flourished. In credit unions char- 
tered under State laws, total assets 


Table 1.—Development of State-char- 
tered credit unions, 1925-1956 
































Number of 
credit unions Number 
Year | of Assets 
| | Report- members | 
Active | ing 
419 176 108 ,000 () 
974 838) 264,908 (‘) 
1,500 1,244 286,143] $33,645,343 
1,612 1,472 301,119 31,416,072 
2,016) 1,772) 359,646) 35,496,668 
2,450) 2,028) 427 097] 40,212,112 
2,600) 2,589) 597,609) 47,964,068 
3,490) 2,734 854, 475| 73,659 , 146 
3,792) 3,128) 1,055,736} 97,087,995 
4,299) 3,977) 1'236/826 117,672,392 
1939. ._. 4,782 4,677) 1,459,377) 145,803,444 
1940_-_- 5,267 5,175 1°700,390| 180 ,649 ,090 
a 5,663 5,506) 1,907,694) 216,557,977 
1942_._. 5,622 5,400) 1,797,084) 221,114,849 
1943... 5,285 5,124) 1,721, 228 ,314 ,723 
1944___. 4,993 4,907| 1,629,706} 253,663,658 
1945... 4,923 4,858) 1,626,364) 281,524,015 
1946_-.. 5,003 4,954) 1,717,616) 322,082,553 
ie7..... 5,155 5,097) 1,893,944) 380,751,106 
1948... 5,273 5,271) 2,120,708) 443,049,653 
1949... 5,427 5,402) 2,271,115) 510,726,465 
1950. ... 5,602 5,585) 2,482, 599 , 165,879 
1951... 5,881 5,886] 2,732,495) 693,613,296 
1952-... 6,362) 6,324) 3,035,046) 853,709,783 
1953 - ... 7,096 6,986) 3,380,121/1,040, 874, 593 
1954. _.. 7.814 7,713) 3,756,852) 1,237,175 ,567 
1955 2___ 8 387) 8,258) 4,121,421 1,476 |014,239 
1956... are 8,763) 4,548 ,617/1,741 ,742,069 





1 Data not available. 
2 Revised. 


* Prepared in the Statistics and Reports 
Branch, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
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Reports 


exceeded $1.7 billion (table 1), a 
gain of 18 percent from the amount 
a year earlier. Membership passed 
the 4.5-million mark, rising more 
than 10 percent during the year, and 
members’ shareholdings increased 
$227.8 million (18 percent) to a total 
of nearly $1.5 billion. The average 
savings of members of State-char- 
tered credit unions moved up to $323 
by the end of the year; on December 


31, 1955, the average was $302. In- 
come exceeded the operating ex- 
penses of credit unions chartered 
under State laws by $68.9 million in 
1956. This amount was $11.2 million 
(19 percent) greater than net earn- 
ings in 1955. In credit unions that 
paid a dividend in 1956, members re- 
ceived $46.4 million, or $7.4 million 
more than in the preceding year. 
Data on State-chartered credit un- 
ions are reported annually to the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions by 
the official in each State who is re- 


Table 2.—Total amount of loans and amount of real estate loans made by 
State-chartered credit unions, 25 States, 1956 | 








Loans made during year 






























State | | 
: Secured by . Secured b 
| Total | ‘real estate Total — ber ded 
ital. 5 tities 2 2 $914 , 126, 227 230,003,178 | 2$976,021,000 | 2 $91 220,000 
— | 

ro) 1 ee a, SS a 2,207,485 | 37,855 2,475,595 | 37,855 
RR ta. ccaebhanstbadasanvoekeanys 120 674,796 | 19,281 ,345 119,727 ,003 3) 
Enea ey a cree me 24,375,086 2,860,010 30,824,945 1,560 ,696 
I oii tattle custnauin wane tens atk | 22,417,975 2,368 ,315 30 ,921 ,336 | 3) 
MRS a tibia cent chee stim one ipeeabose | 28 ,676,110 4,300,357 33,992,214 1,691,648 
NS ee ee 15,512,858 1,393 ,400 19,246 ,620 (3) 
NFS ee ene Peres 2,974,009 7,034 Of Of eee 
ON EEE RO aT Ee | 99,982,803 46,167,178 94,488 ,053 12,246,499 
DI gon oueacccanaccecsucssnvekacon 109 ,385 , 103 29,489 , 272 124,213,308 4,713,900 
Mas 2522. docete ss tec | 63 , 298 ,788 26 492,666 62,940,797 9,004,621 
US Se eee 1,307,444 211,191 , 356 , 282 102,600 
PE Fi nteliedbs a natencanssnendsntes 57 ,828 , 160 9,795 ,529 (3) (3) 
Naw sauspenre 8... tee 4,404 ,962 2,300,935 (3) Q) 
Wortly TiROIAL Sor. . oem seco 4,633,397 545,315 3,207,784 (3) 
WD Sic ceases cccscncasevecucsnesonwean 79 ,550 ,067 9,732,011 105 ,882,795 () 
ES ES Sern ann a 12,810,791 0,623 3) (3) 
Oregon-.------ 11,742,688 717 ,590 13,772,627 440 ,699 
Rhode Island- | 34,569,334 20,168 ,616 20,015,559 5,721,844 
Tennessee --.--..- | 22,169,834 3,930,175 3) ) 
| 55 ,659 ,603 3,446,979 76 ,963 ,845 1,899,499 
cas Fa eee | 15,330,817 1,980 ,586 16,891 ,437 991,809 
Mo 1,708,231 247 ,977 406 ,516 34,449 
a, i ellis RAG EEE: 26,541,495 2,116,216 32,835,905 818,593 
to pe RE SS SPSS eee ee 1,904,342 | 7,729 2,185,667 
I ee ataged 94,460,049 | 41,784,274 | 76 , 278 ,605 15,766 ,037 


1 States reporting on real estate loans. Data are 
for calendar year, unless otherwise noted. 
2 Includes estimate for States not reporting. 








3 Data not reported. 
4 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
5 Fiscal year ended June 30. 


Social Security 





sponsible for supervising the credit 
unions chartered under the State 
law. In 1956 substantially complete 
reports were received from all but 
two of the 46 jurisdictions that have 
provisions for chartering credit un- 
ions. Four States—Delaware, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
—had not enacted a credit union law 
by the end of 1956. 

Items not reported were estimated 
by the Bureau, largely on the basis 
of available information for previous 
years. Data for 1955 have been re- 
vised on the basis of reports received 
too late for inclusion in the sum- 
mary tabulations last year. 

Provisions for making real estate 


loans appear in the laws of 32 of 
the 46 jurisdictions that have a 
credit union law. In 12 other juris- 
dictions the law is silent with respect 
to such loans, and in only two— 
Illinois and New Jersey—are real 
estate loans prohibited. In 1956, 20 
of the States with specific provisions 
for this type of loan, and five States 
in which the law neither specifies 
nor prohibits the granting of loans 
with real estate as security, reported 
some activity in this area (table 2). 
In these 25 States, total loans out- 
standing at the end of 1956 
amounted to $914 million, and $230 
million—or one-fourth of this amount 
—was secured by mortgages on real 


Number of 











estate. Loans for all purposes totaled 
an estimated $976 million during 
1956 in the 25 States reporting, and 
about $91 million of this amount was 
secured by real estate. 

Among the 12 States! that re- 
ported on real estate loans during 
both 1955 and 1956, outstanding 
loans of all types increased 22 per- 
cent during the 12-month period, and 
real estate loans went up at about 
the same rate. Although loans made 
during 1956 for all purposes likewise 
rose 22.3 percent, real estate loans 


1 Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1956 






































2 Law credit unions Number of Loans , | Paid-in share aes Total Net Dividends 
State maa ——| members wilson capital Reserves assets earnings on shares 
Active Reporting 
a eee 7 oe a eae 7 i ¢ i oo il 
ya MK eee Peery ss 8,387 8,258 4,121 ,421/$1 ,070 ,844, 101 $1,243,495 ,526 $68 ,421 ,131'$1 476,014, 239 $57 ,699 ,417 $38 , 936 ,083 
(| eee eee 8,901 8,763) 4,548,617) 1,276,979,336) 1,471,341 ,255 82,689,526) 1,741,742,069) 68 ,883 ,604 46 ,370 ,985 
pa ee ee 1927 130 130 72,413 21,621,331) 24,277 ,226 787 ,581) 28,145, 202} 1,472,346 978,355 
pO ee ee 1929 | 40 40 9,447 2,207 , 485) 2,065 ,895} 40 ,325) 2,437 , 186) 106,758 40,151 
Arkansas. .-..-.-.-.- jéue 1931 } 49 49 12,506) 1,965 ,679) 1,489 ,372 98 ,386 2,735,056) 107 ,693 71,255 
IS octets ance xnatelnl 1927 536 536 373,619} 120,674,796) 126 , 261 ,633 5,208,431; 146,024,400 6,150,838 4,055 ,966 
Colorado idle 1931 121 121 69 ,692 24,375,086 24,981,625 1,019,115) 29 , 289 ,828 1,233 ,225 705 ,858 
Connecticut............ 1939 | 149 149 38,751) 8 ,685 ,920) 11,281 ,693 284, 216] 12,401 ,643 483 ,390 203 ,817 
District of Columbia- --- 1932 | 17 17 18,341) 3,111,439) 3,525 , 902) 284 ,830) 4,128,587) 171,833 128,136 
ee ee | 1929 } 247 244 84,613 22,417,975 26 , 469 , 419) 1, 3397661) 29,740 ,387) 1,563 , 280 874,457 
arena 1925 159 159 66, 460| 18 ,349 , 212) 354,490} 952 ,344| 24 , 220 ,668) 2 756,751 2700 ,608 
Idaho 3___..-- aes ie. | 1985 | 50| 50 4,700| 600,000 590 000} 20 000) 700 ,000 32, 21,800 
} | } | | 
ee aoe 1925 1,343} 1,301} 647,868) 160,292,904 228, 488, 250) 13,238,306) 252,946,324 10 , 240,087 6,905 ,722 
Paemean ©. . ccc ccececnce 1923 163 163} (5) | 20 ,389 ,828 25 ,610 ,894| 1,330 ,076| 28 ,634 , 495 5) (5) 
ee nny se ee 1925 289 289) 102,355} 28 ,676, 110) 33,739 ,023) 1,591,472) 38 , 409 , 259 1,299,991 984 , 565 
er 1929 | 160 157 64,064) 15,512,858 18,561,424 634 ,316) 20 ,885 ,473 981 , 62 600 ,975 
Bereuery ©. oo. sc0 5s. 1922 | 128 127 (5) 14,578,980 16 ,996 , 278 993,811 19,107,018 (5) (5) 
eae 1924 | 105 105 32,512} 8,217,052) 8 ,686 ,598 571,790 10,391 ,346 551,375 349, 251 
| eee ae 1939 | 9 9 10,957} 2,974,009) 2,936,918} 206 ,314| 3,676 ,376 112,322 89,478 
Maryime. . .. ....4).4.. } 1929 | 47 47 47,700} (5) | 11,443 ,524 695 , 189 14,567 ,897 717,036 439 ,576 
Massachusetts.....------ 1909 480 480 391,800} 99 , 982,803) 121,150,907) 12,619 , 243 148 ,946 ,302 (®) 5) 
3 ea ee 1925 481 465 297 ,617| 109,385,103) 125 , 103,807) 5,234,214 140 , 467 ,055 5,298,755 3,743,638 
} | } 
oS ae 1925 | 372 372 167 ,831 63, 298,788) 63 ,069 , 182) 3, 207 ,653) 76 ,928 ,884| 2,557 ,930 2,132,583 
| EEE OG Tes 1924 | 16 16 5,939 1,307,444} 1,658 , 695) 103 , 266 1,935 , 267) 106 ,013 84,828 
IIE Sid ocnteceanmioan | 1927 495 498 212,815 57 ,828, 160) 73,824,139 3,090, 147) 81,489,714 2,075 ,398 1,885,017 
MONE, Joon gencccsces 1929 15 15 3,559 775,282 723 ,524) 40,989 897 ,656 42,332 14,117 
ea ees 1919 | 72 7: 29,619) (5) 9,531 ,692) 357 , 732! 10,429,813 473 ,897 335,773 
New Hampshire 4_---- J 1921 33 33 13 ,250 4,404,962 2,385 , 204 172,054) 5,621,107 272,344 57 ,427 
i | 1924 | 72 72 42, 264| 4,359,965 13,301 , 262) 525 ,055) 14,133 ,488 456 ,079 355 ,423 
New Mexico........--.--- 1945 46 46 8,522) 1,187 ,682 1,045 ,060 23,139) 1,293 ,049 41,770 22,715 
New York...-.-- ioe tage 1913 180 180 158 ,609 33 ,627 ,375) 39 , 247 , 864) 3,596 , 466) 46,540,411 1,723,640 1,123,480 
North Carolina 3______-- 1915 210 170 70,000} 14,100,000) 15 ,500 ,000) 1,600 ,000 20,000 ,000| 1,300,000 400, 
} i | | 
North Dakota. .........- 1935 80) 80 16,722 4,633 ,397) 6,411,753) 233 ,343 6,922,263 170 , 265 65 ,842 
eS a eee 1931 3 520 504 263 ,008 79 ,550 ,067 90 ,607 ,764 4,221,927; 105,872,176 4,481,272 2,905 ,387 
ee 1933 42 42 (5) 12,810,791) 272,174) 951 , 487) 15,502,154 (8) (5) 
Ce oc ccanneakees 1915 39 39 31,187 11,742,688) 12,168,849) 631048 13 ,737 ,713 603 ,687 403 ,804 
Pennsylvania_...-.....-- 1933 117 115 76 , 252) 14,204,365 18,670 ,640) 1,084,542 22,272,172 835,6 562,373 
ye 0 | 1947 | 126 126 44,600) 7,120,265 6, 169 ,000 325 , 200} 7,791,500 199,721 5 
Rhode Island_--_----- he 1914 | 81 81 90 ,894) 34,569,334 30,181,149 2,805 , 558) 47 ,566 ,922 1,511,187 766 ,672 
South Carolina 2__.__._-- 1915 29 19 6, 784) 1,186,771 1,568 ,000) 28,000} 1,648 , 284) 51, 31, 
i, eee 1923 | 145 141 74,979) 22,169,834) 26 , 738 ,893 879, 447| 29,989,379) 1,355,418 908 , 354 
"SUG occaucces égenumeud 1913 394 390 168,148 55,659 ,603 59,305,671) 1 140,771) 66 ,926 ,826 3,067 ,736 2,406,514 
} | | | | | 
Wt es eo raccknnanen 1915 125 125 38 ,654 15,330,817) 15 366,114 420 , 392) 17,125,041 725 ,787 519,739 
eee 1941 58 58 10,496 1,708,231 1,778,792 61,892) 1,964,424 86, 
i 1921 | 80 80 (5) 8,279,059 7,053 ,334 447 ,996) 9,521,410 (®) (5) 
‘Weapminecon............ . 1933 | 134 134 96 ,977 26,541,495 30 ,863 ,627 1,482,430) 34,620,010 1,680 , 554 1,083 ,863 
West Virginia. -........-- 1925 23 23 7,519 1,904 342 1,461,285 87 ,982 2,215,192 89,891 66 ,037 
Wy Es ccc caconn eas 1913 694 694 309 , 574 94,460,049 128 ,422,710 8,021,390} 140,942,712) 5,254,188) 3,498,794 
| 





1 Includes estimates for data not reported. Totals for 1955 revised. 


2 Data furnished by State Credit Union League. 
3 Estimated. 
4 Fiscal year ended June 30. 


Bulletin, November 1957 





5 Data not reported. 





6 Includes data for 1 credit union as of Oct. 31. 
7 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
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Table 4.—Selected data on State- 
chartered and Federal credit union 
operations, 1955 and 1956 


{Amounts in thousands] 


1955 1956 
Item 
All credit unions 


Number in operation - - - ---- 
Number reporting---.-...-- 


16,193 17,251 
16, 064 17,113 


Number of members..........| 8,153,641) 9,050,827 
Amount of loans outstanding |$1 933,886) $2,326,168 
Paid-in share capital !__..._-- 2,378 ,660 2,837,599 
Reserves — 109 , 932 136,520 


Total assets.........----------| 2,743,441] 3,270,944 
a a } 109,531 132,299 





Dividends paid on shares_---- —_— 91,359 
State-chartered 
credit unions 
Number in operation “ 8,387 8,901 
Number reporting - - -- es 8,258 8,763 
Number of members-.- -- a 4,121,421) 4,548,617 
Amount of loans outstanding $1,070,844! $1,276,979 
Paid-in share ec: - il! 1,243,496] 1,471,341 
eee : 68 ,421 82,690 
Total assets......... . ..-| 1,476,014] 1,741,742 
Net earnings. é 57,699 68 , 884 
Dividends paid | on shares. __- 38,936 46 ,371 


Federal credit 


unions 

Number in operation ----.-_-- 7,806 8,350 
Number reporting---...------ 7,806 FS, 350 
Number of members.-...-.--- 4,032, | 4,502,210 
Amount of loans outstanding_| $863,042! $1,049, 189 
Paid-in share capital_----....- 1,135,165) 1,366,258 
| eS eee om 41,511 53,831 
Le ET: 1,267,427} 1 929 , 202 
DICE GRUNGE... ccnviescoccnnus 51,832 63,415 
Dividends paid on shares----- 35,383 44,988 

1 Excludes members’ d leposits amounting to 
$67,233,000 in 1955 and $76,552,000 in 1956. 


increased 37.8 percent—an indication 
of the greater activity in this type 
of loan in these States. At the end 
of 1955, real estate loans accounted 
for 28.4 percent of all loans made 
in these 12 States; a year later, 28.5 
percent of all loans were secured by 
real estate mortgages. Real estate 
loans made during the year, however, 
went up from 17.7 percent of all loans 
in 1955 to 8.7 percent of the total 
in 1956. 

Illinois continued to lead in 1956 
in the number of active State-char- 
tered credit unions. The 1,343 credit 
unions in that State were almost 
double the number in Wisconsin, 
which—with 694 active units—was 
in second place. Two other States, 
California and Ohio, each reported 
more than 500 credit unions opera- 
ting under a State charter (table 3). 

The average shareholdings of mem- 
bers in the 8,763 State-chartered 
credit unions that reported in 1956 
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amounted to $323; the range was 
from $119 in Arkansas to more than 
$400 in Michigan and Wisconsin. A 
year earlier the average for all 
groups was $302. In Georgia and 
Oklahoma, members are credited 
with only one share, and their re- 
maining savings in the credit union 
are in the form of deposits. For this 
reason, shareholdings as such aver- 
aged only $5 in Georgia and about 
$7 in Oklahoma. When members’ de- 
posits are included, however, savings 
averaged $315 in Georgia and $352 
in Oklahoma. 

Deposits in addition to shares were, 
in fact, reported in nearly two-thirds 
of the jurisdictions, and totaled near- 
ly $77 million in 1956. Total savings 
(shares and deposits) of members of 
State-chartered credit unions. ex- 
ceeded $1.5 billion at the end of 1956, 
a gain of 18 percent from the amount 
a year earlier. 

The more than 17,000 credit unions 
in the United States operating under 
State or Federal charter at the end 
of 1956 had assets of nearly $3.3 
billion, loans outstanding to mem- 
bers amounted to more than $2.3 
billion, and the 9 million members 
had accumulated more than $2.8 bil- 
lion in shares. Members received 
more than $91 million in dividends 
in 1956, about equally divided among 
those in State-chartered and those in 
Federal credit unions (table 4). 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 


{In thousands; 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


data corrected to October 9, 1957] 


| Unemployment insurance 






































} |-—-——__—--_ _ a — EE 
Monthly retirement and } Tem- | | 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary 
Raritan 3 os! or pa le © bg disability Rail- 
Year and | benefits road 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum 7 under | Vet- Unem- 
Rail- Civil . Px le | iy — | Romy A pve | ploy- 
ore : * pac eter- nem- | laws egis- ment 
deme — —— ans Ad- ; Rail- | Civil | Veter- | ploy- | lation! | Insur- 
Act ment mis- minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social } ment | ance 
‘ Act sion 2 | tration 3 | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- | Secu- | Other® Insur- Act * 
r ; Act ¢ ment mis- tra- rity Act ance | 
Act ® sion ? tion * Act ® | 
| 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1956 0 |(—— " ——_—_—_—___—— - 
ee ee 6,275.8 39.1 248.8 | 2,749.6 | 2,200.7] 212.8] 981.5] (13) 50.6 12.3 34.6 931.8 | 52.1 | 78.0 
September|___..______ 6,345.5 440.9 249.4 2,752.8 | 2,302.3 |} 213.8 | 82.1 | 1,174.7 43.3 11.4 33.0 888.9 | 47.7 43.6 
ts aE 6,387.5 441.2 249.3 2,758.7 2,314.0 | 214.8 | 82.9 | (12) 38.7 12.6 36.5 752.3 30.3 39.9 
November} ..........- 6,606. 2 442.8 248.8 | 2,761.7 | 2,429.2 215.5 | 83.9 (12) 37.2 12.0 35.2 | 796.2 | 31.0 | 45.4 
December.|.........- 6,677.1 443.3 | 255.9 2,764.7 | 2,451.0 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 11.2 32.5 | 940.6 39.9 | 53.5 
1957 | | | | 
JOMUATY | nnccncone 6,777.8 444.1 259.0 2,766.4 2,483.6 217.3 85.6 (12) 56.7 12.6 39.8 | 1,452.5 | 53.1 | 75.3 
February-| RS ee 6,878.2 445.3 262.6 | 2,768.3 | 2,509.1 217.5 | 86.3 (12) 48.0 11.9 28.0] 1,529.5 | 61.6 | 68.6 
| a See 7,071.6 448.1 265.8 2,773.3 2,535.7 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 | 61.7 | 67.9 
leet: aed aR aa 7,355.9 451.1 268.0 2,782.5 2,572.0 219.6 88.5 (12) 66.5 12.8 26.5 | 1,310.5 51.1 | 57.9 
_ Se RRS 7,573.2 453.0 271.0 2,789.3 2,602.5 220.1 90.0 (12) 65.5 13.0 | 24.2; 1,199.4 40.4 | 49.0 
ee be 7,709.4 454.7 274.0 2,796.5 2,632.7 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 22.2 1,171.6 | 40.2 | 39.7 
_., rae, SERRE sy 7,909.1 456.1 276.8 2,802.4 2,658.3 221.6 92.5 (12) 52.3 12.4 | 25.5 | 1,061.4 | 41.1 |} 42.0 
aS. SR 7,999.7 456.0 283.1 2,807 ,0 2,678.5 222.2 92.6 | (}2) 43.2 12.2 33.3 1,021.9 | 42.7 | 50.7 
Amount of benefits ¥ 
| | 
1940__._._- $1,183 ,462 $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6 ,371 $1,448 }.....-.. $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |...---- $518,700 |........-.- $15,961 
1941__... 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64 ,933 320,561 23,644 | {|e 111,799 13,270 ~ ees 4 # ere 14,537 
.,. Se 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325 , 265 39,523 <7 111,193 15,005 See  . 6, 268 
_. Sate 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 | 55,152 | 1,704 116,133 17,843 oe 2 aes i Se 917 
_, ae 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 | 73,451 eee 144,302 22,034 PRIMED labaiecscauces 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83 ,874 697 ,830 99 ,651 & ) ae 254 , 238 26,127 23,431 a See 445 , 866 126 ,630 2,359 
ee 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 , 933 BO Viacictint ox 333 ,640 27,851 WIE Scccicucnthea 1,094,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 4,658,540 | 287.554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149.179 | 19,283 |_........| 382.515 | 29.460 | 33.115 $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
a eee 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 $2,315 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 510,167 | 28,599 
ee 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 | 30,103 |1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
1900........ 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 43 ,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 | 28 ,099 |1,373, 426 | 34,653 | 59,804 
a 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 3° 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
ee | 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 oa | 34,689 | 998 ,237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
sicanannenhs 7,303,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269. 300 1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | yri 45,150 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
19,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 | 879,952 93,201 | 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107 ,666 |157,088 
ee |19,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 {1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39 , 362 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 11,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
SE | 1,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 400 ,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 | 49,538 {1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
| | | | } | | 
1956 | | 
August..._| 921,519 | 352,619 38,531 | 33,747 176,671 99,727 10,741 | 4,202 58,733 10,081 | 3,570 | 4,859 112,207 5,630 | 10,201 
September 902 ,032 357 ,049 41,971 33,536 174,546 100,445 | 11,143 4,242 58 ,026 8,618 2,845 | 4,632 | 94,919 4,499 5,561 
October. -- 903 ,856 359, 780 42,064 33 ,343 176,636 101,163 | 11,116 4, aa | 58,721 7,714 3,737 | 5,333 | 91,476 3,258 5,197 
November 920 , 583 369 , 732 42,250 33 ,975 176,373 107,672 | 11,164 4,35: 58 ,634 7,492 3,476 4,957 91,700 | 3,168 5 ,637 
December-| 940,191 373,581 42,297 35 , 897 175,459 109,012 11,195 ‘ai 58,395 7,702 2,634 4,612 104,245 3,883 6,868 
| | 
1957 | 
January...) 1,035,052 379,451 42,439 36 , 296 176,610 110,850 11,275 4,508 59,981 11,453 3,951 5,296 177,598 | 5,572 9,772 
February _| 1,026,267 386 ,033 42,619 36 ,950 177 ,163 112,326 11,309 4,564 60, 168 9 ,668 3,271 3,490 | 164,860 | 5,594 8,252 
March....| 1,049,807 398 ,084 42,958 37 ,881 177,105 113,903 | 11,389 4,666 60,149 12,424 3,850 3,698 | 168,841 | 5 , 886 8,973 
April_....- 1,053,073 | 414,809 | 43,291 38,131 177 , 205 115,887 | 11,453 4,719 | 59,402 13,396 4.475 3,594 | 154,329 ,155 | 7,227 
a 1,057 ,617 427 ,303 43,521 38 ,823 177 ,612 117,591 | 11,506 4,762 59,539 13 ,082 4,372 3,416 | 145,657 ry 222 6,211 
June.....- 1,039 ,946 435 ,385 43,714 39,160 176,079 119,252 11,579 4,807 59,025 11,678 3,905 3,003 | 123,540 | 3,710 5,109 
Jy .....-.- 1,063 ,723 448 ,914 43 ,856 39,613 178,000 120 ,697 11,628 4,874 59,000 10,486 | 3,728 3,298 | 130,130 | 4,539 4,960 
August_...| 1,063,815 | 454,917 43 ,870 40,376 177 ,920 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 59,148 8,606 3,350 4,780 | 121,333 4,406 6,660 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and ® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Under the 
other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for 
beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, 
adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service 
and veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military ser- 
vice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through 
June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis 
except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1955-57 
{In thousands] 
| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
e ee ee a ae: 
| Federal insurance 
Period contributions ! 5 , Taxeson | Stateun- | »,4,,. Railroad un- 
Sw Federal : carriers | employment | Federal hot employment 
| civil-service and. thel rg baw employment : ; 
- | contributions * and their insurance eg insurance 
i Retirement Disability 2 employees contributions 4 | | contributions * 
n- | and survivors ene 
t ak eee a a = a a me is | ~ 
r- Fiseal year: | | } | 
p 1065-56 7........... — ntmniiadiabndaiiaid | $6,442,370 ee Seer $808 , 207 | $634 ,323 | $1,328,722 $324 ,656 $34,043 
’ oe, Ba ee ee en eny ieee 6,539 , 887 $337, 161 1,170,998 | 616,01: 1,537,127 330 ,031 77 ,894 
2 months ended: | 
August 1955_...--..- bicdweineniameamaledl oral ot | eee 330,979 | 100 ,454 358 ,636 | 18,147 3,674 
ee eee eee eer } 1,169,836 in aridiakotdcieanelioass 621 ,632 | 104,780 443 ,727 2,461 10 , 267 
a SEED BOE no aididbbshennsinnadadaensence DREN lanwtsmeuiben = 127,509 | 102,940 457,721 1,636 11,830 
= } 
O56 | | 
.0 1068 | 
2 Lo A DO, ae Pee EER ee | | ee 60,862 | 81,404 295 , 588 742 9,833 
- PI itncudcckinnnceadencdedeucankdenmene } | ae iia 49,785 | 53,453 | 10,879 621 8,783 
: 5 Cis dccnsasancbtiaencadanccwebaenennche | (0 | ao “ 51,738 | 24,959 | 109 ,393 598 617 
es [72 SclaaahgieaneN axercts | 606,322 |.___- ce aaeee 53 ,677 74,306 | 208 , 899 865 10,352 
I nésdnd cadena ede ante nncieandaecss BONG EOS londutinncns eis 52,326 54,580 | 12,033 | 699 7,731 
3 iy | | 
“6 —_ | 
r a ae eee anaes 901,974 |......... ieee 63 ,435 21,165 80,086 | 40,242 386 
0 FOUROREY ..nnccaccee EE ee ee ee ee eee 775,301 52,079 45,449 82,796 152,570 | 269 , 886 7,133 
. DI ih inc dacs cata nib a src emcees eae ae 572,293 65 ,796 66 , 966 49 , 861 15,155 10,166 11,402 
0 CO ee ee me ihe 632,911 31,249 | 45 ,650 14,939 | 169 ,528 1,511 562 
_ iditiatwknncattannbnas aes penbeeedebemeace 1,141,249 122,338 67 ,058 83,134 | 322,447 | 1,400 12,048 
cig June ®_ 2... —UtivikimiacmeEbcnocdsanteheiaéie | 471,051 65 ,699 £3,280 | 52,040 12,409 | 1,583 8,613 
oa ld ee een 365 ,844 38 ,806 51,752 19,359 | 173,916 | 754 765 
x pO Ee eee ee eee 829,053 112,664 | 75,757 | 83,581 | 283,805 | 882 11,065 
1 Represents contributions of employees, employers,and theself-employed in employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary disa- 
employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (beginning _ bility insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; begin- Act. 
ning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 6 Beginning 1947 also covers temporary disability insurance. 
2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 
retirement and disability fund. 8 Preliminary. 
4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government 


and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified 


period, 1937-57 


{In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net contri- Net total of Cash Total assets 
bution Interest Benefit A dministra- U.S. Govern- balance at end 
income and received ? payments tive expenses | ment securities at end of of 
transfers ! acquired 4 period period 


Cumulative, January 1937-August 1957 > 

Fiscal year: 
1955-56 6 
ok i 

2 months ended: 
August 1955___.._-- 
August 1956__ 
August 1957 5__ 


1956 


August- 
September 
October _ - 
November 
December -- -- 


oo) ae 


Cumulative, January-August 1957 5____._____- 
Fiscal year 1956-57 §_.............._- i = 


July 5. : 
ee Se ee eee REE aes eee 





$49,812,749 $4,487,648 
6,442,370 494,889 
6,539,887 560 , 558 
1,140,859 8,769 
1,169,836 4,216 
1,194,897 9,291 


818,805 3,135 
412,743 19,522 
218,116 19,121 
606 ,322 5,381 
248 , 790 235,215 





291,274 1,174 
775,301 3,902 
572,293 14,969 
632,911 20,493 
1,141,249 8,088 
471,051 228,477 | 
365,844 1,449 
829,053 7,842 
488 ,631 1,428 
337 , 161 1,363 
it Re eee 
65 ,796 ah hae 
31,249 
122,338 __ écamaae 
65,699 1,363 
38 , 806 17 
112,664 47 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 


1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 
Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 


erans’ survivors. 
amount of employee-tax overpayment. 


2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 


1951 and 1956. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. 


For 1947-51 


Beginning November 1951, 





adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
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Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 


$30, 201,630 


5,360,813 
6,514,581 


851,820 
966 , 465 
1,234,239 


486,813 
489,770 
489,791 
488 599 
507 , 764 


527 , 202 
535,443 
574,628 
646 , 696 
648 , 202 
640,021 
625,719 
608 , 520 


$1,125,386 $22,196,524 


124 339 


150,057 


1,462,540 
220, 287 | 

? 704,106 
21,223 159,330 | 

25,485 —66,794 


9,923 380,931 
10,483 —127,148 
14,940 — 249,759 
11,997 127,383 
12,186 — 122,285 
11,027 — 243,750 
12,826 86,922 


141,534 
—391,059 





12 782,195 
12,75: 56,923 
13,907 —293 ,440 
11,578 226 ,646 


Disability insurance trust fund 7 


$776,856 


550,078 
765,598 


132,840 
577 , 068 
776,856 


577 ,068 
636 , 227 
618 ,492 
602,260 
688 ,601 


686 , 569 
830,582 
688 , 668 
,069, 188 
775,768 


_ 


765,598 | 


786,705 
776 , 856 





1,794 447,000 

1,305 325,363 
et Eee eaves . 
219 109 ,600 
216 32,900 | 
216 108,200 | 
216 74,663 | 


245 34,900 | 


86,737 | 


32,737 


11,857 


51,641 
7,618 
5,752 

19,674 

11,857 

15,536 

32,737 


$22, 973, 380 


22,593,109 
23 ,028 ,916 
21,417 ,437 
22,779,473 
22,973,380 





toh boty te 
EEE) 


22,273,371 
22,504,306 
22,503,927 
22,493,388 
22,982,163 
23 ,028 ,916 
22,756,583 


22,973,380 


479 ,737 
337 ,220 


51,641 
117,218 
148,252 
270,374 
337 , 220 
375,799 
479,737 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 
for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
> Preliminary. 
6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 


7 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit and by month, August 1956-August 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, 
August 1957 } 

[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 4, 1957] 

















——e ads Wife’s or ‘hild’e 2 Widow’s or a ee cecttiat s 
Total Old-age iiaheniits Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s Disability 
Item 3 aa ames amma a aa | iam cemeias We Oe iia ii as nei — 
—— Amount — Amount — Amount "<a Amount ~~ Amount — Amount — Amount Num Amount 
In current-payment sta- | } 
tus at end of month: 
1956 | 
| | | | 
} } 
a --| 8,566. 4/$452,346) 4,855. 6/$306 613} 1,290.6) $43,337, 1,327.6) $49,300 764.6) $37,562 302.2) $14,226 25.9} $1,308)........ ere 
Sepeeinner............. 8,647.8 457 ,494) 4,907.7) 310,408) 1,307.2 43,940) 1,333.0) 49,637 772.1| 37,977 301.7; 14,218 26.0 et See. eae 
OS See 8,701.5) 460,942) 4,941.4) 312,834) 1,315.5 44,251; 1,337.4) 49,930 780.0; 38,407 301.2} 14,202 26.1 > erEes i  atabihacindini 
November............- | 9,035.4 477,404) 5,064.2) 319,516) 1,410.8 47,507, 1,340.5; 50,168 891.7, 44,616 301.5; 14,244 26.7 ee ae 
December. ............ | 9,128 1} 482,593) 5,112.4) 322,537) 1,433.5) 48,326) 1,341.0) 50,324 913.1, 45,780 301.2; 14,262 TO. §, OOK 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
.8| 327,386] 1,460.6] 49,315] 1,351.7] 50,907; 934.2) 46,921] 302.9) 14,390) 27.1] 1,382/.-___..- Lae 
332,736) 1,490.3) 50,517) 1,360.2) 51,397 951.6, 47,876 303.4) 14,443 27.2 SES Pe 
342,650) 1,542.9| 52,513] 1,371.4) 51,935! 970.3; 48,919) 304.9} 14,568} 27.4) = 1,402/.-....._|.....- 
9, 356,245) 1,625.2} 55,453) 1,392.6) 52,794 989.5, 49,979 308.7; 14,807 27.7 | Ee YE 
{ j10, 7} _ | 366,472) 1,684.1) 57,519) 1,411.7) 53,572) 1,006.2) 50,904 311.4) 14,994 27.9 OEE aS ae 
June... eet gs 10,342 1| 554 ,637| 5,832.3) 373,230) 1,719.0) 58,749) 1,427.4, 54,283) 1,020.5, & 314.9, 15,224 28.1 ee Re | 
Se ae 110,567. 4 569,611) 5,913.0) 379,047) 1,743.6) 59,640) 1,440.1 54,862, 1,032.9 318.6} 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9) $6,730 
er ae eee ee) 576,754; 5,966.8) 383,165) 1,760.9 60,309) 1,448.2) 55,281; 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2} 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
| | } | | 
Awarded, August 1957. a 172.3} 10,220) 75.7| 5,263} 30.8 1,063) 21.1 802 15.4 835 5.3 300 3} 16) 23.7; 41,941 
Cae See ae) eee eee = a hee ae ee . — 2 ae 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-4. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 
2 Beginning January 1957, includes ‘‘childhood disability’ benefits payable or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
to persons aged 18 or over. the Veterans Admnistration for a service-connected disability. 


Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits! in current-payment status at the end of the month, by indication of offset,? and number and average 
monthly amount of disability insurance benefits in force at the end of the month that were completely offset, July- 
August 1957 


{Corrected to Oct. 4, 1957] 
Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 


Sac as : ; ao as a = in force with 
complete 


Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and a a aaa ere — — ee Game _|—_—_—_--————ee—ee———e 
month ! | 
ita Average are ee Snare Average Average 
a monthly baie meds 3 monthly monthly 
Number : as amount Number eae Number oe amount Number amount 
amount . amount imount 
avable before mavable avable before | before 
| payanre offset payao: | payé offset | offset 
1957 | | | 
July — 90,888 $74.05 $81.10 81,207 $80. 41 9,681 | $20.65 | $86.84 | 4,122 $76.98 
SS ea 109 , 937 72.12 81.36 94,556 | 80.46 15,381 | 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
} 
| | 
! Payable to disabled workers aged 50-4. other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 


a workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, August 1957 } 


Initial claims 2 


Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 





Compensated unemployment 





















































| Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment | weekly 
Region and State place- | } yearn) insured 
ments | | | unemploy- 
ao. a ? r | Average ment 3 
| Total | Women Total Women Weeks iisciiite | “weekly Weeks Average 
| com- | seer «(Cd number of com- | weekly 
| | pensated | — | bene- | pensated | payment 
| | | ficiaries | 
| 
PN ie sears arise , 535,581 841,673 | 293,011 | 5,112,726 | 2,071,552 | 4,496 ,522 | $121 ,332,992 1,021,937 4,153,727 $27.87 51,150,745 
Region I: = " ee ee | 
Connecticut ............... 7,059 | 20,359 | 7,607 | 108 ,776 | 53 , 254 89,843 2,759,373 20,419 85,750 31.41 23 , 988 
_ | eee cs, 2,802 | 5,345 | 2,297 32,429 17,561 29,902 599 ,374 6,796 27,705 20.54 7,748 
non ten 9 lela 15,604 | 41,474 | 19,050 201,359 | 98 ,489 185,376 | 4,992,662 42,131 153 ,653 29.57 oa 
New Hampshire__-_____- 1,729 3,425 1,760 | 20,760 | 11,448 17,981 383 ,562 4,087 15,980 22.48 4, 86: 
Rhode Island_........--- 1,691 | 11,636 6,056 | 64,087 | 34,125 56,277 1,457,044 12,790 48 ,348 27.78 13,77 
hc TEC 1,706 1,362 480 7,910 4,100 7,313 168 ,687 1,662 6,874 23.63 1,884 
Region II: | | 
New Jersey eee 11,667 | 37,991 | 15,786 298 ,858 142,981 282,476 8 ,843 ,065 64,199 255,147 32.15 66,741 
eS =e ee 71,453 |125,042 56,861 639,616 | 280,791 583,928 | 17,064,769 132,711 530,112 30.64 140 ,665 
Sword ae meee 2,817 544 147 4,866 1,623 686 | 16,774 156 680 ee ee 
Virgin Islands_-___- 312 | 0 0 7 | } 7 166 7 2 ee eee 
Region Ill: | | | . ‘ _ 
SS Se ae ee ae 544 | 1,774 | 492 11,406 4,046 12,595 | 368 ,993 2,862 11,860 30.03 2,541 
District of Columbia__.-..} 3,214 | 2,706 | 848 | 21 ,335 8,185 18,276 | 474,078 4,154 17,871 26.10 4,825 
ned pe eee 6,330 | 13,523 4, 266 78,319 | 30,392 76,378 2,232,185 17,359 70 ,962 30.01 16,713 
North Carolina____- 15,149 | 22,697 11,288 | 135,877 68,812 132,803 2,498 ,104 30,182 123,154 19.33 30 ,488 
Pennsylvania. _____-- 21,974 | 90,604 | 29,083 | 607 ,648 241,074 | 556,175 | 15,135,581 126 ,403 514,216 28.15 136 ,343 
Virginia____._____- ne 6,756 7,021 | 2,033 62,233 | 27,169 55,909 | 1,207 ,844 12,707 54,097 21.87 14,150 
BR — Sen Re 2,657 8,180 | 1,375 | 52,991 | 11,688 | 44,702 | 982,732 10,160 38 , 891 22.78 11,921 
eg ° | | | | | 
(OS eee 9,093 | 10,769 2,741 79,544 25,176 63,447 | 1,259,249 14,420 60,629 20.09 17,708 
OS eee | 17,534 | 13,435 | 5,918 | 116,069 | 63 ,676 99,747 | 2,203,282 22,670 96 ,655 22.18 26, 
| eae 10,153 | 13,290 | 4,740 109,641 48,911 95,089 | 2,101,779 21,611 89 , 257 22.62 24,855 
J eS 8,213 | 6,369 | 2,335 | 52,643 20,875 45,006 | 907 ,428 10,229 41,974 20.66 11,227 
South Carolina_-.__.__-__| 8,386 | 9,912 | 3,613 | 62,623 26 ,666 51,986 1,087 ,896 | 11,815 47,709 21.34 13,845 
: —* OS aioe Re Behe 9,807 | 15,278 5,822 150,346 61,047 135,207 | 2,941,868 30,729 127 ,252 22.15 32,727 
Region V: } 
PE | 4,502 | 14,232 3,717 | 127 ,540 | 41,580 97,180 2,252,689 22,086 90,401 23.83 28 ,920 
 ~ aa carves sie | 11,470 56,274 | 13,458 325 ,040 82,645 272,157 | 9,227 ,366 61,854 265 ,006 ose oa 
__, meena Neate 25,098 | 39,596 | 10,927 | 220,407 | 80,649 | 191,271 | 5,826,134 43,471 181,566 i. yia7 
Region VI: | | 
| ESE ee ee ee ee | 22,008 | 37,239 | 14,117 | 262 , 287 105,084 | 218 , 237 | 5,994,565 49,599 198 ,019 28 .60 61,083 
OS Se pee 7,339 | 21,154 6,398 112,803 | 44,175 109,120 2,878,816 | 24,800 100,768 27.17 26,483 
peinnesote................- 11,759 5,832 1,905 | 50,497 21 ,693 42,409 1,018,316 9,638 39,872 24.45 11,265 
R wer Btnpede destidetielbtteiotn teins 11,755 | 9,416 | 3,208 | 75,417 | 30,150 64,827 | 1,971,424 14,733 | 60,498 30.83 16,936 
egion : 
- a7 ro | | =o | ¢ | 
3S ee 8,576 3,798 1,358 | 26,412 | 12,876 22,472 | 532,887 | 5,107 20,017 24.93 5,798 
MMOS SS ooo 2 Soe 9,929 | 3,532 | 1,149 | 21,425 | 8,614 | 21,384 | 545,318 | 4,860 20,191 25.82 4,876 
OS Ee | 9,425 | 17,236 6,546 89,224 | 37 ,942 | 71,136 | 1,450 ,497 16,167 63,701 21.57 19,791 
ho ee, ee ee | 5,422 1,818 | 783 | 12,117 6,862 11,447 | 289,797 2,602 10,876 25.95 2,633 
North Dakota. --_......-.- 2,761 | 213 105 | 1,651 | 981 | 1,623 35 ,882 369 1,299 23.48 363 
, eg ag Bide inuenioe 2,413 | 415 | 236 | 2,041 1,278 | 1,885 39,048 428 1,535 22.21 467 
Region . | | | 
RE Seer 5,969 | 6,044 | 1,572 43 ,997 14,178 31,749 627 , 255 7,216 29,187 20. 29 9,768 
ee, eee 8 ,864 6,847 1,339 | 41,602 11,369 35,316 751,029 8,026 31,754 22.13 9,449 
III oo kee | 14,209 6,586 2,047 | 42,616 17 ,936 38 ,426 910,703 8,733 35 ,572 24.44 9,682 
ee pee Me ee 5,334 | 103 ,102 39,746 101,547 | 2,263,073 | 23,079 96 ,837 22.68 ,508 
Region IX: | | 
Cemeedo. . 4. ..--..:..2.. -| 10,277 | 2,358 | 697 | 13,288 5,367 | 12,739 | 392,467 2,895 11,811 31.60 3,238 
eee 3,732 | 2,084 | 404 | 11,210 3,414 | 11,839 327 ,500 | 2,691 11,839 27.52 2,710 
eee mneneoe.........2.<..-. 3,613 | 2,665 | 401 | 12,616 2,194 9,620 239 ,872 2,186 8,869 25.66 2,399 
_.... -oAE eee 3,052 | 1,879 | 568 9,622 4,307 8,438 226 ,418 1,918 7,626 27.87 2,169 
ww ee 2,013 470 | 100 2,525 765 2,515 70,506 572 1,918 28.38 548 
Region X: | 
ee | 4,669 | 4,201 | 1,039 19,346 6,245 | 14,354 367 ,679 3,262 13,520 26.05 4,514 
| Seine 40,865 | 83,631 | 23,155 401,245 148,588 | 326,341 9, 290 ,859 74,168 302,944 29.39 88,189 
See 1,033 1,351 | 518 8,274 3,685 7,376 | 178 ,846 1,676 a 26.19 1.608 
nog ES Se } 2,589 | 1,742 | 319 7,068 1,700 6,954 255 ,744 1, ,516 37.49 ¢ 
Region XI: 
—" Berea Sa nis | 664 | 1,003 | 158 4,285 1,186 4,295 153 ,302 976 4,005 35.86 (°) 
| (eee 4,958 | 1,269 | 393 9,718 5,887 8,426 | 233 ,553 | 1,915 8,013 28.08 2,237 
Ee a 5,079 | 11,431 2,329 51,455 18,509 | 42,369 | 1,351,337 | 9,629 | 40 ,007 32.38 11,935 
re | 8,160 | 17,539 4,133 84,553 29,858 | 67 ,961 1,943,615 15,446 | 64,439 | 29.08 ° 





1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Total excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
6 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 
iated State agencies. 
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Year and 
month 


1956 


August.....- 
September. -- 
October... 


November. -- 


December - - 
1957 
January --.--- 


February -- -- 
March_. 


i ae dt re 


May 

| See 
July. 
August 


1956 


August....... 
Septem ber-_- 
October_-_-__- 
November. -- 
December - - - 


1957 


January - 
February -- 
March... 
April_- 
May... 


; 


} 
August 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 


Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1956-August 1957 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Aid to dependent 
children 


. 9 id-age 
Total ? Old-age 





| assistance Recipients 
Families |———— " — 
| Total 3 Children 
Number of recipients 
i a eal 2,514,669 606,973) 2,224,504) 1,692,992 
itcnnameia 2,511,947 606,563; 2,228,005) 1,696,484 
2,512,565 605,925) 2,226,560) 1,697,530 
seekers 2,512,459 608,661; 2,238,994) 1,706,869 
stuawase 2,514,468 616,226) 2,270,657) 1,731,751 
} } 
| | | 
| 
imaeaomee 2,512,411 623 ,342 1,753,536 
ee ea” 2,509 , 493 629,847 1,775,169 
2,509,098 636,713 ; 1,794,489 
ee 2,508,104 642,611) 2,376,082; 1,814,287 
2,506 ,394 646,224) 2,392,527) 1,826,673 
2 503,823 647,208) 2,398,693) 1,831,925 
ee eee 2,500,712 644,102) 2,391,192) 1,826,543 
2,498 , 152 644,953) 2,398,768) 1,832,615 


Amount of assistance 


$236 , 826 ,000 $139 ,029 ,605 
235,582,000) 138,796,047 


$54 , 666,759 
54,854,426 


243,631,000) 144,387,281 56 , 389,879 
245,958,000 145,133, 25% 56 ,863 ,539 
249,777,000, 145,810,238 58 571,167 








251,794,000} 145,158,009 59,345,712 
253,508,000) 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 
256,212,000) 146,009,789 61,360 ,890 


257 ,077 ,000 
256 ,616 ,000 


146 ,560 , 554 
146,766 ,526 


62 ,323 ,996 
62,471 


,700 









255,479,000 146,870,779 62,467,765 
255,960,000) 147,557,971 62,368 ,494 
256,649,000) 147,869,058 62,612,411 


for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
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All data subject 


Aid to 
the blind 





106,449 
106,609 
106,820 
107,193 
107 ,483} 


107,531) 
107 ,456 
107 ,639 
107 ,974| 
108 , 142 
108 ,441 
108 , 667) 
108,611) 


Aid to 
the 
perma- 
nently 
and 
totally 
dis- 


abled 


262,105 
263 , 471 
265 , 208 
267 ,639 
269,191 


271,216 
273 ,465 
276,133 
279,148 
281,865 
283 , 901 
285,545 
285 ,928 


$6 500,720) $14,901,223, $16,035,000 


6,516,200 
6,715,577 
6,752,514 
6,787 ,693| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


6,792,570 
6,799,386 
6,834,412 
6,854,191) 
6,901 479) 
6,925 ,697]| 
6,989 ,644 
6,981, 169 


14,977 ,834 
15,362,558 
15,659 ,665 
15,834,611 


15,861,668 
16 ,068 ,612 
16,231 , 284 
16 ,436 , 709 
16,697 ,046 
16,778,529) 
16,977 ,947| 
16 ,966 ,039 





























Aid | | Aid 
to | to the 
| Gen- 
General | yan ~~ Aid eae eral 
| assistance | Total B. ~% chil. | tthe |“ Y | assist- 
(cases) ance | dren | Dlind totally | Penna 
(fami- de | 
lies) abled 
. a | 
Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
297,000] ncdeiuditbeta —0.2 —0.1) +0.4; +0.8 +3.8 
281,000}_.....-.- —.1 —.1) +.2! +.5) —5.4 
yw, a (4) | —.1} +.2) +.7 +.5 
290 ,000)_......- (5) +.5 +.3) +.9 +2.1 
305,000)... +.1) +1.2) +.3) +.6] +5.4 
} | | | 
| | | 
bt | | 
334,000]_.._._-- —.1) 41.2) (® +.8}| +9.4 
337 ,000|_._._-_- —.1} +1.0} —.1) +.8 +.9 
336 ,000]......-- (5) +11) +.2| +1.0) —.2 
325,000) ...-...-| (5) +.9) +.3) +1.1) —3.3 
309,000} .......- —.1 +.6) +.2) +1.0) —4.9 
294 ,000]_....__- —.1 +.2) +.3 +.7| —5.0 
200 ,000}......-- -.1 — 5} +.2) +.6, 1.2 
, 8 ees —.1 +.1) —.1 +.1 +.1 
Percentage change from previous month 
+0.9} +0.3} 40.5) +1.4| +41.7/ 46.6 
14,728,000 —.5 —.! +.3 +.2 +.5| —8.2 
15,299,000 +3.4 +4.0 +2.8 +3.1 +2. 6 +3.9 
15,805 ,000 +1.0 +.5 +.8 +.6) +1.9) +3.3 
17,133 ,000 +1. 5} +.5 +3.0 A ae +1.1 +8.4 
| | 
18,985,000 +.8 —.4) +1.3 +.1) +.2) +10.8 
18 ,991 ,000 +.7 +.3}| +1.6 +.1) +1.3 (4) 
19,241 ,000 +1.1 +.3) +1.8) +.5) +1.0) +1.3 
18 ,549 ,000 +.3} +.4 +1.6) +.3} +1.3 —3.6 
17,306,000 —.2| +.1) +.2) +.7] +1.6) —6. 
16,140,000 —.4) +.1 (@) | , +.5 —6.7 
16,199,000 4.2, +.5) —.2} +.9| +12) +.4 
16,232,000; +.3} +.2) +.44 —.1) —.1) +4.2 
| | 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
August 1957 } 
i it <a 1 
. Aid to the . 
State Old-age assistance | Aid a | Aid to the blind permanently and Po seol 
_ | totally disabled sista 
| | 
as Bo ee ee $12,301,785 $2,800,933 | $337 ,635 $2,249,328 | 2 $5,988,000 
UN ee aes ee Ae i. se ‘leciiiteidubsatais 2,048 907 89 | 278 5 
Alaska. --. BEE ICS caknaiewaltt dak Wek dahenbaadinp anne unas lee nese eee tee ann ee eee (3) 4 28,105 
Arkansas ee 34,457 ), 847 1,670 | 4,353 5,402 
Ia ks Bt OLE See eee ee ene) SEM en Sins een, Rete et ee | 3 94,712 
EAE ea ee eee eee eee tes 264 ,061 83 , 280 5,355 |} 69,824 (5) 
I eee ree ane ERE! Serre: a ene ee ee ene a EN ee, HE en Peon eee 
District of Columbia__.........-.--- ; ataslala 217 185 85 316 | 128 
mewall... .......-..- : rk aoteeaiene 9,312 30,741 637 7,104 5 
Illinois___- AD... ii ae eens > arian 2,223,805 351,325 | 56 ,929 | 397,770 | 4 551,724 
| 
et Eee eee 499,718 89,004 | 25,603 | (3) | 4 216,812 
de Soin nee Obie de benicinshdnnbice selene ainankpaube acme eeeieea detec es erak cans puemickeecnecenee (3) 4 217,600 
Kansas... 282,434 54,334 4,866 46 ,776 35 , 383 
I a a 501 7,647 321 | 3,225 2,936 
Maine_.-.-_-- ities 5 ae a 94,408 18 ,372 3,409 | 10,760 480,115 
Massachusetts_ ee eta 52 ee 2,259 ,077 145 ,021 12,895 391,815 | 122,594 
Michigan. -_- oe 405 , 482 58,812 10,602 | 17,778 116,511 
Minnesota___- : 613,443 116,899 16,933 | 7,119 214,081 
Montana_- ~ = ee ee S| ee BER Se ae ee BlME Watcstandeassemeduats 4 149,359 
Nebraska. -- ERAS ORE A em AMEE a Re, EP er RE |e ee eee WESo 6 ais cradeaaenes 4 192,793 
Nevada....-- Sa : RY} eee ee ere ho LS i SA Sa a 726 (3) } 71,400 
New Hampshire 84,964 13 ,007 2,741 10,273 (5) 
New Jersey. -__- : oe dl : Sitios 210,54 25,531 1,949 | 43,355 | 125,721 
New Mexico._.._--- i . : 58 ,899 52,854 2,097 11,302 | 6,524 
New York... 1,877,801 832,503 65,424 805 ,737 | (5) 
North Carolina 66 ,036 31,512 198 34,672 4 206,739 
RE CT eC ee Een pe ee 162,880 24,036 652 24,485 418,295 
ee es ee a a enc oat 553,713 11,927 See 6 4 961,981 
i EER TS Sa a a eae a ee 576 ,806 204,153 12,336 43,740 5 
Oregon... ..-- & #4 ‘ ss 145 ,484 17 , 264 1,823 43 ,358 69 ,830 
Pennsylvania. -__...........- wet Mi 2 207 ,772 164,382 52,512 | 72,495 69,777 
0 eee aie ae ae 67,032 50,919 852 | 20 ,808 4 40,677 
I ila ccsmipo coccinea Cech ead pee ai Mme ce ta cs em eee ce as eae ae ane eee 421,850 
I at Sa a a 4 121,886 
 —ipiaalesa naan ee ae = 53,866 1,266 | 10,636 | 45 
|” Ee ee eae i 163 5 27 68 
te ee SE Ee ie Ae ne ee eS I eee ee ea I ee 8 RAS ae | 49,179 
Washington___.____._- 2y RED De ane tee ae A 835 ,860 82,923 8,965 100 ,936 127 ,442 
West Virginia aes PES Sates OE . 63 ,408 55,132 2,450 17,286 412,545 
Wisconsin. ____- ee ae 608 ,902 133,425 17,546 49,913 156,722 
Wyoming..._._-- a 23,984 2,293 184 3,193 415,402 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


4 Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 


5 Data not available. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, 





and average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, August 1957 } 
































RT a Te Aid to dependent ‘ } Aid to the permanently 
| Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled y 
| Vendor | Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
State | Money pay- Money | pay- | Money | _ pay- | Money | pay- 
| All | pay- ments |_ All pay- ments All pay- | ments | All pay- | ments 
assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments | for assist- ments | for 
ance ? to recip- med- | ance? | to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- | ance? to recip- med- 
ients * ical ients$ | ical ients 3 ical | | ients $ ical 
| care? | care? | care 2 | care 2 
aan a 3 a . aban —__—_——| = 
Total, 63 States *. .........c2<6 ; $59.19 | $54.47 | $4.92 $97.08 $92.87 $4.34 $64. 28 $61. 28 $3.11 $59.34 $51.79 $7.87 
po 5s ada ta tema eit 43.88 43.86 | 02 | 41.93 41.88 04 | 38.59 | 38.57 .02 35.92 | 35.90 .02 
iin cod nmdinns iwmeacmia 43.89 | 43.29 | .62 | 57.02 56. 28 eae 49.72 48.93 | -82 | 32.57 | 31.94 | 64 
fae ee Siesta neaniinkucmeaatel | 91.35 74.35 | 17.00 138.58 | 123.58 | 15.00 99.59 82.59 17.00 120.12 | 88.12 | 32.00 
ee a re stare a eet eee SERRE Sl Seen ete eae rl 2 ee ee aa 72.82 72.21 + eee) Sere ee Seen 
District of Columbia- ----- séaqenuss | 55.65] 55.58 | .07 | 120.59} 120.52 | 7 63.44} 63.10 | $4| 66.55] 66.42 .13 
ee ae eres -----| 51.28] 45.40 5.88 | 126.47] 115.01] 11.46 62.07 | 54.83 | 7.24| 62.43 | 56.57 | 5.86 
te witudnaccsammakesaaat 67.84 43.83 26.00 | 145.91 132.85 13.10 71.46 55.81 16.76 | 81.68 | 52.60 | 30.21 
a rin eae a 56.88 | 41.67 15.52 | 98.77 89.55 | 9.46 70.32 56. 20 14.18 (5) | (5) (5) 
0 ee ee a 72.03 | 63.64 8.82 121. 24 | 111.56 11.12 78.37 70.73 7.75 75.83 65.37 | 11.06 
Louisiana -.----- cihcanécohepemanema | 63.00 63.00 | (6) 84.02 | 83.67 .30 74.42 74. 28 14 | 50.18 | 49.96 22 
i ia nasil ewaniel 57.57 49.59 8.00 93.53 89.53 4.00 61.61 54.61 7.00 64.93 54.93 10.00 
pe 90.24 64.67 26. 20 140.10 129.02 11.53 113.70 107. 29 6.58 113.37 75.02 40.95 
i. dhxdepeaeses 66.10 | 60.18 | 5.92 133.28 | 130.49 2.79 75.51 69.60 5.90 82.89 76.97 5.92 
DE ci cccansesensk}apenceuaa 78.52 66.12 12.40 132.03 | 118.15 14.12 95.06 80.44 | 14.62 60.21 56. 23 4.25 
ES EES, MES S| LAE IES TESS, Layee I SE se aA 76.62 68.49 4) ees Sc camennes 
| ie rears 67.40 61.36 | 2 B.S a al OO naps 98.35 92.45 5.9) © | @® | & 
New Hampshire. -.-......-...-.-----| 65.67 50.25 | 15.49 135.99 14.66 70.40 59.30 11.10 85.87 | 55.46 30. 57 
DO MEE Rai ncdesadéycnciasocsannd 80.52 | 69.70 | 10.82 139. 44 3.45 75.69 75. 29 2.15 91.10 | 81.96 9.14 
PE PI cK rcntndacccwseechamwna 52.74 | 46.85 5.89 95.99 7.73 56.09 50.89 5. 20 54.93 | 48.98 | 5.95 
NOW XO. a6u.--s ey eee 89.20 71.49 20.57 146.10 14. 41 95.31 $1.69 15.41 90.61 | 71.48 | 20.98 
} | 
North Carolina.................... | 36.11 34.83 | 1.28 68.97 67.42 | 1.55 44.97 | 44.93 | 04 41.53 | 39.21 | 2.32 
Nerth Dakota............... cada 77.32 57.85 20.79 132.85 120.31 | 14.33 65. 56 60.51 | 5.57 84.38 61.77 24. 5: 
| AE eR ee ee EE } 64.49 58.60 5.89 94.80 | 94.16 64 64.00 57.89 CO ee es amet 
I no. os cae abagameciend 72.80 66.69 6.1 98.83 86. 21 12.62 87.56 $1.16 6.40 79.87 74.13 5.74 
en ae 67.04 59.31 8.04 131.98 | 127.97 4.80 77.12 71.66 5.92 81.67 70.68 11.86 
Pennsylvania. --.-.-.-- iéquenncnaes 50.32 46.19 | 4.12 115.13 109.84 5.28 62.40 59.43 2.97 57.83 52.39 5.44 
2” ee eee ee 70.18 61.22 9.00 120.42 107.13 13.29 71.88 65.88 6.00 78.77 66.77 12.00 
EE eee ee acaal 64.47 58.47 6.00 128.99 | 115.82 13.16 72.57 66.84 5.73 71.26 | 65.34 5.93 
Virgin Islands_.-_- PE AALS 18.55 | 18.30 | . 25 36.05 35.80 .24 ) (7) (7) 20.02 19.77 25 
0. ee eee 90.13 | 75.27 | 14.99 150.46 | 131.17 19.41 102.65 91.27 11.61 105.63 87.29 18.41 
| 
EE Ried nadia cha aeannieeics 33.09 30.22 2.87 86.34 | 83.25 3.08 36.75 34.62 2.14 35.81 33.69 2.11 
CO eS eee 70.08 | 54.68 15.66 150.95 133.41 17.665 77.72 61.32 16.63 106. 43 67.29 89.68 
We itcdiccckmceootenesngenasd 68.33 | 61.95 6.39 122.08 | 118.36 3.72 67.75 64.92 2.83 69. 29 62.96 6.34 
| 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 10-13 for average payments for States not making vendor 
payments for medical care. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Less than 1 cent. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 











: aes Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of | | July 1957 August 1956 
Btate recip- | | in— | in— 
ients Total | Aver-|_ 4 a os 
amount age | 

— Amount — Amount 
Total ?____|2,498,152'$147 869,058) $59.19! —0.1 +0.2} —0.7 +6.4 
| “ee 106 ,003 4,651,359) 43.88) +.1 —.1} +4.9 +40.7 
Alaska ; 1,566 3 100,125) 63.94 +.6 +.7| -—5.5 +3.7 

ae 14,175 785,389! 55.41 +.1 (4) +.6 (5) 
Ark : 55,527) 2,436,984) 43.89) +.7 +.4, +.5| +32.9 
Calif__.......| 263,863} 19,886,404) 75.37) (4) +.1! —.8| +4.4 
Colo, ?.......| 52,402) 4,301,223) 82.08) (5) —.1} —.4/ 10.9 
ee 15,533} 1,418,999] 91.35] —.6 +.2} —4.9] —4.3 
Te 1,617! 79,999} 49.47, —.4 —.1| +3.5| +13.4 
Oh eS 3,073) 171,011] 55.65; +41.0 +.7; +1.8 +8.7 
, a 69,212} 3,549,326] 51.28} +.1 +.4) +.2! +9.0 
Ga_.........| 98,653] 4,235,540] 42.93] (6) 4.1} +.5! 412.4 
Hawaii____.- 1,584) 81,228] 51.28] —.4 +.5} —2.9| +415.2 
Idaho-___- -| 8,208} 496,420! 60.48) —.2 —.1) —1.3) 47.5 
. LE Saaee 85,542} 5,803,184) 67.84 5 +.2} —5.0 +4.8 
Ind. ----| 32,199} 1,831,450] 56.88] —.8 —2.0) —5.5} +4.2 
ire 38,297, 2,569,140] 67.08} —.5 —.6| —2.8| +2.7 
Kans......._|  32,031| 2,307,166| 72.03} —.4 +.4) —3.3| 43.7 
SS PSA 58,677} 2,268,393} 38.66] +.2 +.2) +3.7| 412.3 
fee. | 124,808) 7,863,112) 63.00) +.1 +.1) +2.3) +5.9 
Maine..-.-.- -| nam 679,355) 57.57) +.8 +1.1 ia +15.1 

| | 
ee 9,844) 503,964) 51.20) (°) +.5| —3.0| 43.4 
Mass... ..... 86,223) 7,780,811] 90.24) —.1 +4.2} +1.0) +7.1 
Mich....._-- 68,433} 4,523,510} 66.10} —.3 —.1} —3.2 7.0 
Minn.._____- | 49,477| 3,885,004) 78.52) —.3 +8.3) —2.1) +9.2 
Min......._.- | 81,549} 2,331,189} 28.59) +.2) (5) +14.3) +13.2 
eae 125,921] 6,864,983) 54.52} —.4 —.4) —1.9) 47.3 
Mont.._..__- | 8,235 510,346} 61.97) —.5 —.5| —3.5] 42.8 
enr........- | 16,962} 901,722) 53.165 —.2 —.2| —2.3] —1.8 
_, aS 2,524! 170,126; 67.40) +.3 +3.5) —2.7 +6.2 
= ee nn 360 , 285) 65.67} —.7 +.2) —5.9| —4.5 
| | | | 

N.J..-------| 19,452} 1,566,250} 80.52) +. 8) —1.0) +5.5 
N. Mex--_-__- 10,001 527,478} 52.74) +1.6 +1.5| +9.5) +12.6 
: i ee 91,269} 8,141,032) 89.20! +.1 +.8) —4.2! +2.5 
ae 51,591} 1,862,785} 36.11) () 3] —.2 +9.7 
N. Dak...... 7,834| 605,689) 77.32) +.7) +13.1) —1.4| +6.3 
Oiies 23k 93,942} 6,058,449) 64.49) —.4 —.3| —3.8] —2.7 
RES. 94,262) 6,862,500} 72.80) —.3 —.1} —.6) +12.4 
Oreg.........| 18,102} 1,213,643] 67.04) +.5| —18.7 —.9| —5.2 
| See 50,369} 2,534,490) 50.32) —.4 —.7| —4.1 +3.4 
_ ee 42,709) 343,005) 8.03) —.7 —2.7| —1.5) —.5 
= aa. 7,448) 522,735} 70.18 1 —.2| —4.7 +2.7 
= ae 36,893) 1,373,481] 37.23) (4) +.1} —5.1 +6.0 
S, ax... 10,067 489,180) 48.59 —.1 +.3) —2.0 +5.4 
 _—_——e 57,916 2,093,646) 36.15) (5) +.8) —4.4 +1.1 
a= 223,939) 10,085,874) 45.04 —.2 —.1 +.5 +8.2 
Wieh........ | 8,979 578,837| 64.47; —.6) (4) —2.5 +3.9 
_ eae 6,437 324,718) 50.45) —.1 —.1] —3.2 —1.7 
_ So 653 12,112) 18.55 0 —.4) —3.0 —3.0 
_ ae | 16,088 567,735| 35.29; +.1 +.4) —2.5) +410.1 
Wash.....-.-| 55,763) 5,025,970) 90.13) —.2 —.3} —.9| +10.2 
_ t,o | 22,110 731,638} 33.09 —.4 —7.0| —3.8 +5.7 
_) Se | 39,147 2,743,406) 70.08 —.6 —2.8) —4.7 +.7 
__; eseieeeies | 3,756 meade 68.33) —.3 +9.9) —3.0) +12.8 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,174 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $358,956 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $6,044 from general assistance 
funds were made to 25 recipients in Alaska and $130,060 to some recipients in 
Nebraska. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1957 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 








recipients 
Num- | 
- ber of | July 1957 August 1956 
State recip- | | in— in— 
ients | Total iN 
| amount | age | ; 
| — Amount, N"™-/ 4 mount 
| 
Total 2____| 108,611 | $6,981,169 |$64.28 | —0.1 —0.1 | +2.0 7.4 
a, i ef. 64,641 | 38.59 | —.5 —.2| —2.3 | +11.5 
Alaska - --- 84 | 5,801 | 69.06 Q@) | (3) (3) (3) 
ro “epiaiaants 819 52,621 | 64.25 | +.1 —.4| +3.4 | +2.7 
ae 2,043 | 101,585 | 49.72} 0 +.2| —.6| 424.6 
ae 13,508 | 1,243,716 | 92.07 | +.2 +.2| +1.7 +6.1 
Colo.......-- 315 | * 21,641 | 68.70} -1.6} -3.2| —4.0 +.4 
Conn... 315 | 31,372 | 99.59 | —4.8] —5.3 | —5.7 —4.9 
LS aes 245 | 17,842 | 72.82 | +1.7 +4.4 |+12.4 +27.9 
sao 49 | 15,797 | 63.44] —2.4) -1.8]-4.6] — +.5 
| 2,517 | 141,989 | 56.41 | —-6 —.4| —3.6 | +10.0 
| | | 
» “EEA ees 3,489 168,128 | 48.19] —.5| —.6| +1.1 | +11.9 
Hawaii__-__- 83 | 5,462 | 62.07 | (3) e | @® | @ 
Idaho. ___- 186 12,296 | 66.11] -1.6] 21] 0 | 46.5 
i EES 3,396 242,674 | 71.46 | —.7 +2.4);-1.8/ +2.8 
a 1,805 | 126,923 | 70.32} —.4]} +4.0] +.5| 413.9 
SS iaece 1,476 | 123,043 | 83.36 | —.6 —.5|/—-1.1] +6.5 
Kans. ......- 628 | 49,215 | 78.37} —.2| (4) —.5 | +6.4 
eet 3,240 | 129,152 | 39.86 | -1.0| -—1.0| +28] 410.8 
AES 2,356 | 175,323 | 74.42] +.9 +.7 |+14.1 | +13.2 
Maine......- 487 30,004 | 61.61 | 0 —.3 | —6.2 +7.4 
| | | | 
ees | 72 | 26,873 | 56.93 | -1.0} 1.4] 41.3] 47.1 
Mass.......- 1,959 | 222,746 |113.70 | ~.7 —2.1 | +3.5 +12.4 
i ae | 1,796 | 135,608 | 75.51 +.3 —.7 |} 41.9 +13.9 
Minn....-- | 1,158 | 110,077 | 95.06 | +.1 | +7.8 | —2.9 +9.8 
ae 5,010 | 195,312 | 38.98 | +1.8 | +1.8 |+27.9 +28.2 
i ae 5,126 | 307,560 | 60.00] +.2} +.2] +5.8 +5.8 
peomt......... 405 | 31,031 | 76.62 | —1.0 +6.7 | —3.1 +12.8 
Nebr.....-- 960 | $63,201 | 65.83 | +1.2| +1.5 |+14.0 | +15.0 
_ aoe 23| 12:097| 98.35/ 0 | +5.1|+7.9| +39.5 
ce Se 247 | 17,388 | 70.40 | —1.2)  —1 —5.4 —2.0 
ee See 907 | 68 ,652 | 75.69 | —1.4 —2.9| —.7 +7.2 
MN. seek... 403 22,606 | 56.09 | —.2 —.4] +2.8 +19.8 
a 4,246 | 404,703 | 95.31] +.1| —1.6 | —2.1 +1.5 
ho aa 4,988 |  224,292/ 44.97; O | +.1] +.3 +8.6 
N. Dak. 117 | 7,671 | 65.56 | O | —1.6 —.8 +10.3 
Olid... <2... 3,788 | 242,421 | 64.00) —.9 —4.2|) +.1 +6.6 
Olfe.. =... .- 1,928 | 168,809 | 87.56] —.8| —.6] —1.7 +9.6 
ee 308 | 23,752 | 77.12 | —2.2} —10.1| —6.1} +8.3 
ae | 17,657 | 1,101,818 | 62.40 | +.3 | —.1 | +3.5 | +4.8 
PISe 22 See 14,198 | 7.95 | +.1| —2.9 | +4.8 +5.0 
| | | 
LS 142 | 10,207 | 71.88 | +1.4 —1.6 |-11.8 | —12.3 
ee 1,770 74,281 | 41.97} —.4| (4) —1.1 +9.2 
S. Dak..--- 191 9,377 | 49.09 | +1.1 +1.2 | —3.0 | +4.3 
Tenn__._-- 2,994 123,628 | 41.29 | —.1 +.3 | —3.7 | —.8 
{ —— 6,508 319,143 | 49.04 | —.3 —.2 —.8 | +6.3 
Utah_..__... 221 16,038 | 72.57 | +.5 +1.2 | —3.5 +5.3 
a 138 7,397 | 53.60 0 +.5| +.7 +10.8 
i ae 24 494 | (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Le 1,279 52,762 | 41.25} —.1 +.2] —1.5 +6.8 
Wash. ?______ 772 79,245 |102.65 | —.8 —1.1] —.8 +10.7 
W. Va...2:..| 1a 42,157 | 36.75 | +.6 —3.0 | —2.6 +4.9 
a 1,055 81,996 | 77.72 | —1.0 +.1| —4.6 +1.9 
Wyo...-- 65 4,404 | 67.75 | (3) (3) 8) | @& 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments tothese recipients as follows: California, $31,140 to 325 recipients; 
Missouri, $37,972 to 617 recipients; Pennsylvania, $635,955 to 10,340 recipients; 
and Washington, $43 to 1 recipient. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. - 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $9,122 were made to some recip- 
ients from general assistance funds. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1957 } 


Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments 
£ 







































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| — — - 
| Number | } Average per— | July 1957 in— | August 1956 in— 
State of } a oe et } = 
ee Total? | Children umpen | Number | Number | 
| | Family | Recipient of | Amount | of Amount 
| families | | families 
| kant ckesscasebeoweiantante ama 644,953 2,398 , 768 1,832,615 $62,612,411 $97.08 $26.10 | +0.1 | +0.4 | +6.3 +14.5 
I Ce ee aa eS eee ee | 21,106 82,890 64,113 884,897 | 41.93 10.68 | +.3 | +.5 +6.6 +8.3 
| icin dnpiitininns acne: cea 1,278 4,368 3,213 107 ,480 | 84.10 24.61 —1.4 | —1.6 —4.6 —7.0 
DEinth Shaadacijenadaekadioany bboeeeusis 5,385 20 ,949 15,906 564,054 | 104.75 26.93 | +.6 +.5 +11.5 +14.2 
CS EE ae 7,582 28,817 | 22,508 432,313 | 57.02 | 15.00} —1.3} —1.9 +2.9 | +5.0 
GS leh ess ae 52,484 | 187,023 144,979 | 7,212,634 | 137.43 | 38.57 —.4 —.3 +3.9} +13.8 
oo ee a ee ee ae 6,008 23,203 | 17,995 690,710 | 114.97 29.77 —.1 | +.4 +4.5 | +9.6 
PE SS eee ea 5,552 17,892 | 13,336 769,379 | 138.58 43.00 +.4} (@) +3.8 | fo. 
a ee ee a eee 1,429 | 5,393 4,127 124,539 | 87.15 23.09 +3.9 +5.6 +24.5 | +30.4 
District of Columbia. -.........-.-- cee chai 2,552 | 11,002 | 8,589 307,747 120.59 27.97} +24] 41.6 +20.1| +36.8 
eee eee eee ee 22,749 } 81,963 | 63 ,039 1,340,898 | 58.94 16.36 +.9 +1.2 +5.3 +12.3 
Ce SEE e ESR POS PEP 14,542 | 53,432 40,885 1,195,217 | 82.19 | 22.37 | M | @& +3.9| +13.8 
OO eee tiibnquéiothiemersiceuet 2,682 | 10,400 8,336 339 , 204 126. 47 32.62 —2.1 | +6.3 —4.9 | +18.1 
cd Reb aeidibcaendeedwnnnditchat amas | 1,748 6,449 4,763 | 242,477 | 138.72 | 37.60 —2.0 | —1.6 +.9 | +9.3 
DIE: ccadicdawedeacccnctiogwanse ndatbooni 26 ,828 107 ,936 82,514 | 3,914,604 | 145.91 | 36.27 +.1 | +1.1 +7.6 +11.4 
Pn dat ccnsetctaenqackgacacctsuaee 9,410 | 33,816 25 , 229 929 ,425 98.77 | 27.48 +.1 | —1.0 +7.7 | +15.3 
ids cductndindkesdndiemaeinaiiameaiiall 7,377 | 26 ,762 19,951 850 ,694 | 115.32 31.79 +.2 | +1.0 +8.4 | +10.9 
DN tO i ee ckdadacdbaaddnaeneekeeoee 4,886 | 17 ,886 13 ,892 592,376 | 121.24 | 33.12 | (3) | +.9 | +6.8 +14.2 
SE eee nee amen eee aaa 19,500 | 71,224 53,720 1,402,455 71.92 | 19.69 +.5 +.5 +4.1 | +17.1 
DG cicanadethacendciwennssdeadaencee 22,043 | 87 ,937 67 ,604 1,851,996 | 84.02 | 21.06 +1.1 +1.2 +11.5 | +27.2 
Bi acteGidondindcccatade eben ect ronoal 4,593 | 15,936 11,702 429 ,579 93.53 | 26. 96 —.8 —.5 +5.9 | +17.4 
pO ee aaa 6,646 | 27,414 21,380 671,295 101.01 24.49 +.2 +.3 +5.5 +9.3 
J See Peres ere 12,57: 42,432 31,367 1,761,450 140.10 41.51 —.l +.9 +1.0 +1.3 
ae er ee ee 21,061 | 74,836 | 55,048 2,807 ,014 133.28 | 37.51 +.5 +.9 +11.0 +26.5 
EE ee eee eee 8,280 | 28 ,094 | 21,635 1,093,182 132.03 38.91 —.2 —2.6 +3.7 +10.5 
CO ee ee 14,121 | 52,876 | 41,454 398,317 | 28.21 | 7.53 +.8 +.8 +21.2 +23.3 
OS hi eS eee eas 21,526 | 78,751 | 59,041 1,852,405 | 86.05 | 23.52 | +.6 +1.0 +8.0 +29.8 
Bc bcccsdbcnésweudintunesasasneecet 2,215 | 8,044 6,221 260 ,865 117.77 | 32.43 | —.6 —1.4 +12.3 +23.0 
itihitbnenanintienhonciipebatl 2,797 | 10,326 | 7,778 276 ,030 98.69 | 2.73 | +.9 +.4 +2.1 +2.2 
DO Ate tadinanceudetunsneneckneste 670 2,227 1,709 60 ,098 89.70 | 26.99 | +3.1 +3.4 +34.3 +33.2 
PON Seiad ic ccsstesckccecs sagede 887 3,284 2,459 120 ,627 135.99 | 36.73 —1.8 +.3 —3.7 —2.0 
EE CP ittidstnrascutionneetebeabowage 7,396 24,598 18,594 1,031,320 139. 44 | 41.93 +.9 +1.2 +13.5 +30.1 
i 2 eee ponnanamed 6,841 | 25 , 589 19,531 656 ,676 95.99 | 25. 66 0 —.1 +12.5 +26.1 
New York.....--- tndadebetnukénebbbnianael 57,764 | 219,175 163 ,662 8,439, 166 146.10 38.50 +.5 +2.4 +6.7 +11.1 
Co AR ——e es taraaaleathel 20 ,373 | 78,780 60,461 | 1,405 ,070 68.97 17.84 | —.6 —.7 +9.2 +20.1 
ee eee astavaceeal 1,677 6,236 4,818 | 222 ,786 132.85 | 35.73 | —.3 (4) +3.7 +13.8 
Cs os ctidkecsdéditatanasegecmigemieed 18,705 72,196 | 55,110 51,773,167 94.80 24.56 | +.2 +.4 +8.4 +14.2 
yen er per were eT 16,171 55,209 42,108 1,598 , 206 98.83 28.95 | —.3 —.l +2.9 +22.0 
ES Sa ee ee ee ee 3,599 12,616 9,335 474,995 131.98 37.65 | +1.6 —2.9 +19.8 +25.5 
ge eee cen 31,110 121,542 92,617 3,581,650 115.13 29.47 +1.0 +.9 +6.3 +12.7 
ee eee 44,997 159,163 | 127,481 590 ,524 13.12 3.71 | (4) —7.0 +6.6 +31.9 
ee 3,831 13,500 10,027 461 ,328 120.42 34.17 +.9 +1.1 +10.8 +16.2 
I CR Scene ccdcteccacdcténsacsocs 8,494 | 33,096 | 25 ,850 467 ,399 55.03 14.12 —.1 -.1 +6.9 +24.2 
I SE ara dkinvcconsucdncckdeusbameil 2,879 9,875 7,476 260,800 90.59 26.41 +.7 +1.2 +3.9 +11.9 
eran, ee ee 18,949 68,926 | 51,709 1,234,309 65.14 17.91 | —.1 +.5 —2.8 +1.2 
Sei See sia duail 6h ehucnapaaia 23 ,389 95,960 72,843 1,658 , 706 70.92 17.29 | —.6 —.8 +10.1 +20.4 
i ae eee See 2,783 9,775 7,268 358 , 967 128.99 36.72 | —.7 —.3 —1. +13.4 
.. 0. eee fee 1,070 3,727 2,806 95 ,647 89.39 25. 66 +.4 —.8 +.8 +14.5 
Vi ee ae 261 997 830 9,408 | 36.05 | 9.44 —.4 +.4 +8.8 +13.4 
\ Se ae oe seid 8 ,664 34,448 | 26 ,885 629, 529 72.66 | 18. 27 —1.0 —1.0 —1.6 +5.7 
RNY AEE 9,423 32,777 | 24.340 | 1,417,780 150.46 43.%| +.5 —Gb 4Eat ae 
| 
Le en a eee 17,891 67,818 52,604 1,544,630 86.34 22.78 | —.5 —2.4 +.8 +8.5 
/ i a eee er ee 7,560 26 , 999 20 ,093 1,141,185 150.95 42.27 | —2.0 —.8 —4.0 +1.8 
| WU IG 6G Satins datas chdatineawencetcake 616 2,204 1,674 75,202 122.08 34.12 | —2.2 +.5 +8.1 +18.2 
{ | 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. wae 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in assistance funds to 4,354 families. 
determining the amount of assistance. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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5In addition, supplemental payments of $160,666 were made from general 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
August 1957 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from 





















Num- 
State ber of | July 1957 August 1956 

recip- in in 

| tents Total A ver- See ee eee 
amount age 
— Amount es Amount 
Total .-| 285,928 $16,966,039 $59.34 | +0.1 —0.1 | +9.1 +13.9 
|e 12,778 1.3 —1.61+46.8| +10.7 
eee 6,830 +.4 —.8 |+15.3 } +18.0 
- ee 5,265 —.5 —.5 +3.7 +5.8 
Conn ba 2,182 262,101 —1.4 —.3 —.l +.8 
Del. Fae 335 21,197 —4.6 2.4 -16.2 —6.1 
_ <a eae 2,476 164,781 +.7 +.8 +4.3 +13.1 
+ | a Sl 5,764 321,450 1.5 +1.6 |+66.7 +93.4 
Ga : é 13,791 17,220 46.9. +.4 +.2 |+10.9 | +22.8 
Hawaii-__-_-- 1,212 75,665 | 62.43 | —3.9 —2.9 | —7.3 +9.0 
Idaho ng 941 60,315 64.10 —.1 —2.4 | +3.9 | +8.2 
Hee sla 13,168 1,075,581 | 81.68 t.1 +.1 |+36.8 

Kans______- 4,229 320,692 | 75.83 $1.6 | +7.9 | 

SRE Os 4,936 187,969 | 38.08 |+11.6 . & * See 
as oi: 14,768 741,038 | 50.18 +-.5 +.6 +5.3 | < 
Maine : 1,076 69,864 | 64.93 | +1.8 +1.1 |4+52.0 | +69.6 
ee 4,983 291,111 | 58.42 +.4 +.2| —1.6 +1.7 
Mass. .....- 9,569 1,084,829 113.37 —.5 +4.2 |—13.8 | —9.3 
Mich.......-| 3,001 248,757 | 82.89 +.8 ( +14.8} 419.5 
i ae 1,676 100,908 | 60.21 | +1.2 1.5 |\+24.1 | +30.8 
ee........-1 §, 187 126,086 | 24.54 | +4.9 +4.8 |+36.0 +35.8 
 —_—_ --| 14,485 822,695 +.2 +.1 +7.6 +17.1 
_ Se 1,466 100 ,077 —1.1 -1.9 +.8 +5.4 
RE 1,362 376,975 —1.4 1.7 |+29.5 +30.9 
so SS Bete 336 28,851 ‘ +.9 -.7 |+14.3 | t+-11.4 
+ ae 4,742 431,996 | 91.10 3 9 |+-15.2 +20.5 
N. Mex..--- 1,900 104,362 | 54.93 s 7 |+11.9 +19.8 
ee 38,405 3,479,967 | 90.61 3 t -4.1 +.5 
M.S ..---.-| 26,085 620,631 | 41.53 —.7 5 |+12.3 +20.7 
oe a 998 84,212 | 84.38 +.8 8 +5.2 +12.4 
_ Sees | 9,238 3 498,270 | 53.94 —.4 6 | +9.4 +17.1 

| 

|: iS ee 7,618 608,457 | 79.87 +.2 —.5 |+13.4 +53.7 
_. SR Re } 3,655 298,500 | 81.67 +2.4 13.6 11.5 +7.9 
. aaa 13,317 770,185 | 57.83 —.8 —3.1 +3.7 +8.1 
a eee 183 ,669 8.72 —.7 —4.2 +2.7 +3.0 
Sy (es ae 1,734 136,593 | 78.77 +2.2 a +-8.4 +10.2 
> + ae 7,895 274,485 | 34.77 -.4 —.4) +1.5 +10.9 
ae 930 46,317 49.80 1 +.2 |+17.6 +25.3 
| ae 4,372 175,000 | 40.03 | +2.0 +2.3 |+70.2 +74.5 
i ae 1,795 127,918 | 71.26 —.3 —.1 +.2 +8. 1 
| ee 614 31,085 | 50.63 | +1.0 +1.9 +11.0 +11.7 
> eae 109 2,182 T.9 +.7 | +4.8 +8.0 
ES Pert 5,397 226 ,605 -1.4 —1.8 | +6.4 +14.4 
i as | 5,484 579,275 $1.5 +.5 | +3. +14.2 
_ 8,185 293 ,077 —.8 —4.7 | —2.9 +4.6 
eR Bed 1,258 133 ,891 —.6 —3.1 | +3.8 +1.5 
on Pian 504 34,923 | 69.29 | —1.6 +7.0 | +3.1 +18.3 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $14,515 from general assistance 
eo were made to some recipients inNebraska and $50,745 to 2,050 recipients 
in Ohio. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1957 } 

{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 


-ayments 
Payments to Percentage change from— 
































cases 
State “hay” ae 1957 August 1956 
cases ee i ae 
Total AvVer- OO os ee 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
Tota] ?_.._| 291,000} $16,232,000! $55.83) +0.1 +0.2) —2.0) +1.2 
| 

1,259 12. 47| —8.2 8.2) —46.6 —71.6 
8,045) 62.85) +9.4 +6.0) —14.7 —11.1 
97,139| 44.05] +1.2 +1.1) +13.1) +14.0 
,556} 13.93) +65.5 +10.1) —15.7) —8.8 
1,587,197] 52.16] +3.5 +1.4] +8.7/ +9.7 
49,999} 39.81] —2.4 —1.4| —11.9 —7.3 
$189,685) 59.99) +2.6 +3.8| +17.2 +17.9 
75,846) 60.39 +,.2 +.5) +40.2 +46.5 
48,277; 67.33) +1.7 +1.9) +20.9 +-32.7 
ee == ee eee eae 
Ga 52,721; 22.63) +2.6 +2.9] +5.4 +5.3 
Hawaii 82,339; 60.86) —4.2 —5.8) —15. —4.0 

Idaho ®____- 2,600; (7 } (7) (7) (7) (7) 
Be5c- 2,039,710) 74.21 —.8 +2.9) —2.5 +4.5 
Ind, § 420,558) 32.76 —.8 +1.2| —22.9 —25.4 
OWE. Keccce 111,331) 32.16 +.6 —2.8} —5.2 —6.2 
Kans 97,728; 55.34, —.2 —1.8) +.2 +3.7 
Ky s 89,822) 34.91) —1.6 —3.3| +17.6 +37.9 
are 418,726} 44.91] (9) —.4| +12.1| +19.8 

Maine : 2,008 76,410 38.05) —5.8 —5.1) (1) (10) 
eee 2,131 124,193 —3.2 ~1.4 +12.3 +20.6 
Mass...___.. 8386 492.170 Sr =§.4) —16.3| 16:5 
Mich._- 20,403 1,719,929 —.1 +3.5) +4.9 +14.0 
Minn._-__- 5,428 310,968 —1.9 —3.1) —11.3 —11.7 
Miss- -- 929 13 ,O85} +2.2 +4.7;) —5.7 —8.5 
Mo... i 7,147 355 ,339 +.3 —.2} +11.5 +15.6 
Mont 7 470) 15,937 —7.1) —15.3| —32.7 —34.8 
Nebr _- 1,039 37 ,863 +1.8 +8.0} —17.1 —21.4 
Nev. ll. : 330 10,900 = te Bee ee ae 
N. H-. R39 39,916) 47.58] 4+-.2 —2.0} +4.6 +6.9 
At 601,014) 85.23 +.2 +1.3) +8.6 +19.8 
N. Mex. 15,493] 36.71] —1.6 —.4| +40.7| +87.7 
N.Y ; 1 1,988,205} 79.16) —2.9 —1.7) +2.5 +5.9 
N.C. 57,107) 23.61) +2.2 +3.4) —7.0 —7.8 
N. Dak. 11,735] 42.36) —5.5 —5.6) —16.1 —17.4 
Ohio 8 1,476,232) 54.23) +1.1) +1.0| —5.2 +1.7 
Okla 96,116} 13.80 +.6 —5.7; —15.0 —28.6 
Oreg l 204 ,484 ers eee So ee +19.9 
Pa... 1,371,305) 63.93 —1 —1.7; —18.1 —27.0 
adie awe 12,119 6.87/+110.4; -+-100.0) +93.9 —16.9 
S, See 3,551 230,786) 64.99 —2.7; +12.2 +6.6 
S. ( 1,568 36,344) 23.18 +-2.9; —8.0 —8.0 
S. Dak 932 31,648) 33.96 +5.3) —13.4 —4.4 
Tenn 2,237 37,033) 16.55 —1.0) +18.4 +6.0 
wer, 0.2). 9,600 231 ,000}_....- Se | Ree Te ey ee oe 
Utah__- 1,580 94,603) 59.88 —1.9) +6.3 +4.9 
Vt. 15_. 950 47 ,000)_.__- epee Oost ee eee eee as 
it 125 2,425; 19.40 —.8 +1.3) +3.3 +5.8 
, ae ae 1,725 62,518} 36.24) +3.3 +.8; —3.3 —1.6 
| er 10,434 725,175; 69.50 —.4 —1.2) +-9.4 +17.8 

} 

SS { aes 2,036 69,112) 33.94) —1.6 —1.3) —22.7 —12.7 
i D 6,697 504,364) 75.31] —2.3 —2.5 +.1 +7.8 
i, 270 13,207; 48.91) —.7 +5.2) +19.5 +21.2 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 Not computed; data not comparable. 

11 Estimated. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

13 Includes 6,870 cases and payments of $222,299 representing supplemen- 
tation of other assistance programs. 

14 Includes cases and payments under the general assistance and emergency 
assistance programs; some cases received assistance under both programs. 

15 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly 


total. 


programs; annual data represent average monthly total. 


Public assistance: payments during month under all State 


Unem- 


ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under ali 
State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 

' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower's, 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 


or parent's benefit. 


in their care. 


* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 


assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 


* Includes some persons receiving “childhood disability” benefits. 


‘Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
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